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“TR.” 


If, sitting with this little worn-out shoe 

And scarlet stocking on my knee, 
I knew the litile feet had pattered through 

The pearl-set gates that lie ’twixt heaven and me, 
I could be reconciled, and happy too, 

And look with glad eyes toward the Jasper Sea. 


Hf, in the morning, when the song of birds 
Reminds me of a music far more sweet, 
I listen to his pretty, broken words, 
And for the music of his dimpled feet, 
I could be almost happy, though I heard 
No answer, seeing but his vacant seat. 
I could be giad if, when the day is done, 
And all its cares and heart-ache laid away, 
I could look westward to the hidden sun, 
And with a heart full of sweet yearnings, say: 
“To-night I’m nearer to my little one 
By just the travel of one earthly day.” 
If I could know those little feet were shod 
With sandals wrought of light in better lands, 
And that the footprints of a tender God, 
Ran side by side with his in the golden sands; 
I could bow cheerfully and kiss the rod, 
Since Benny was in wiser, safer hands. 
If he were dead, I would not sit to-day 
And stain with tears, the wee sock on my knee; 
I would not kiss the shoe and say, 
“Bring back again my boy to me!’”’ 
I would be patient, knowing ’twas God's way. 
But, O! to know the feet, once pure and white, 
The haunts of vice had boldly ventured in! 
The hands that should have battled for the right, 
Have been wrung crimson in the clasp of sin! 
And should he knock at heaven's gate to-night, 
To fear my boy could hardly enter in. 
AT LAST. 


BY LILY NELSON. 


A Poet said to me, 
“Joy, like a pearl, lies hid in sorrow’s sea.” 
But then the wine of youth 
Pulsed through my veins: 
sad truth, 

“Joys hidden so,” I cried, 
“Unsought by me forever shall abide. 

“Lo! here upon the land, 

Flowers are blossoming on every hand. 

“Why should I care to know 

If some wan joy may lurk in bitter woe? 

“Or sorrow’s depths explore, 

While purple roses burn upon the shore? 

“Hark how the thrushes sing! 

I choose my joys to be without a sting.” 

The gold hours fleeted by; 

No cloud there was to dim my splendid sky; 
And yet, at days decline, 

Only a bunch of withered flowers was mine. 
What had I to regret? 

But, as I asked, my eyes were idly wet. 

My day had had no smart, 

And yet I felt an aching at my heart, 

A longing unf‘ulfi'led, 

Which not the hours of thornless joy had stilled. 
“How have I failed,” I cried, 

“To find the happiness for which I tried? 

“] know that flowers fade ; 

Bat is not joy, once ours, immortal made?”’ 

The poet made reply; 

“Joys that are born of earth will surely die.’’ 
“Is the truth new to thee, 

Barth has no gift of immoi tality? 

“In earth thy joys have root? 

Lo! they are dead and scentless at thy foot. 


I mocked at such 





“Take then this truth to keep,— 

That sorrow is of God, divinely deep. 

“Turn, fearless, to that sea, 

And find a love as deep that waits for thee.” 

‘Farewell, dear light,’’ I said, 

As the dark waters closed above my head. 

“Farewell, dear smiling shore; 

Better than these may be for me in store.”’ 

And sudden through my soul 

A sense of the Eternal Presence stole. 

Done was my idle quest: 

The waves of sorrow bore me to God's breast! 
—From the Radical. 





CASH PREMIUMS FOR STUDY. 


On looking over the Harvard College cata- 
logue, I am struck with the great pecuniary 
inducements which are held out to tempt 
young gentlemen to study. There are, to be- 
gin with, eighty-seven “scholarships” yielding 
incomes ranging from $40 to $300 annually, 
but averaging $225. The total income of 
these is $19,635. Then there are “loan” and 
“beneficiary” funds, amounting to $2750 annu- 
ally, and lent in sums from $50 to $150. Then 
there are “monitorships,” yielding $1200 per 
annum, and various money prizes amounting 
to 3935. The whole amount that is or may be 
paid in cash to undergraduates every year is 
$24,520, which is likely to be distributed 
among more than a hundred young men. No 
wonder that President Eliot remarks, (p. 78) 
“The experience of the past warrants the 
statement that good scholars of high character, 
but slender means, are seldom or never obliged 
to leave college for want of money.” 

Indeed, it would appear, that about one-sixth 
of the 635 undergraduates of Harvard College 
receive direct pecuniary aid in staying there; 
and as scholarship is an essential for most of 
this pecuniary aid, it is probable that half the 
high scholars in every class are thus directly 
helped. Observe that this is in addition tothe 
general value of the college endowments to all 
students, over and above what they pay for 
tuition—an amount lately estimated by the 
academical authorities at $1000, at least, for 
every graduate. 

But what a tremendous protective tariff, 
what an irresistible “discriminating duty” is 
this! While boys are thus bribed largely, 
year by year, to come to Cambridge and study 
—so that the influence of all this promise of 
pecuniary aid is felt through every academy 
and high school in the land—we find, on the 
other hand, that every girl who wishes to pur- 
sue similar studies, is expected to pay at the 
full market rates for all she gets, and even then 
cannot enter Harvard College. In some of 
our Normal Schools her board may be paid, I 
believe, on condition that she becomes a teach- 
er, but I know of no place where she herself is 
paid, as young men are paid, merely to come 
and study. Ex-Governor Bullock founded one 
scholarship at Amherst, of which the income 
is to be given by preference to a woman—when 
a woman is admitted! But unfortunately that 
time has not come. Woman will always, I 
should hope, hold Ex-Governor Bullock in grate- 
ful remembrance for that; since it is the only 
provision, known to me, at least, to set against 
this twenty-five thousand dollars paid annual- 
ly in cash premiums to young men at Harvard. 
As yet, those who sit by the banks of this gol- 
den stream, and monopolize all its benefits, 
have atone of sublime contempt for those who 
are not permitted to approach it; and never 
can quite forgive the impecunious condition of 
these outcasts! “Your scholarship is not to 
be compared to ours,” they sey to women. 
“Certainly not,’’ the women may fairly reply, 
“‘we were never paid salaries that we might be- 
come scholars.’’ 

The thing that perpetually neutralizes all 
claims of chivalry, all professions of justice, all 
talk of fairness, as between the sexes, is this 
class of facts. Woman is systematically ex- 
cluded from training, and then told she must not 
compete; if admitted to compete, she is so 
weighted by artificial disadvantages, that she 
cannot win. If her brain is inferior, she should 
be helped; if her natural obstacles are greater, 
all other obstacles should be the more gen- 
erously swept away. Give girls a chance ata 
High-School, they use it, and they equal boys 
in scholarship ; in our Academies, in our Nor- 
mal Schools, there is no deficiency on their part. 
Even in our Colleges they ask, as yet, only 
admittance, not cash premiums. Only admit 
them, and see if they do not hold their own un- 
paid, with the young men to whom you pay 
(collectively ) $25,000 a year to stay there. Only 
a seat in a recitation room, paid for at the full 
price,—is this so very much for a young girl 
to ask? Do be at least as generous as that 
School Committee in a Massachusetts town 
that shall be nameless, who said encouragingly 
in their report, ‘As this place offers neither 
honor nor profit, we do not see why it should 
not be filled by a woman!” T. W. H. 


Six ladies graduated at the Woman’s Hos- 
pital Medical College, of Chicago, on the 27th 
ulte 





OUR LAST MONTH IN MAINE. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

At two o’clock we stopped at Pembroke for 
dinner and an hour’s rest, and when we took 
sleigh again to finish our journey, dark clouds 
lay all along the eastern sky, and a very per- 
ceptible change was felt in the atmosphere. 
‘‘Damp weather, a rain storm is at hand—may 
take the snow all off,” said the driver; but he 
was no prophet, for soon after dark a snow- 
storm set in accompanied by high winds, which 
proved the most severe storm of the Winter. 
For two days and nights the storm raged fear- 
fully; nothing could be heard but the bowling 
of the wind; nothing could be seen but snow. 
Snow around, above and beneath. If the 
storm continued much longer, it was evident 
we might make up our minds to reside in 
Eastport. No mails arrived and none de- 
parted. 

Our meeting was postponed until Sunday 
evening if the weather should permit, and, to 
our great relief, the sun came out in the morn- 
ing. The wind ceased and breaking roads be- 
gan, and was so well done before evening that 
an audience of more than six hundred assem- 
bled in Memorial Hall, to hear a Woman Suf- 
frage lecture. 

The Unitarian minister opened the meeting 
and introduced me to the people, who gave 
close attention and contributed liberally to 
pay the expenses. Monday morning westart- 
ed with the mail-carrier, with a single horse 
and pung, for Calais. 

Some said, “You will go through all right,” 
others said, “No, you can’t get through.’’ 
Men were shoveling snow in every direction, 
and our progress was very slow. In some 
places the snow was piled on either side ten 
feet high, with just width enough for a team 
to get through, with occasionally a turnout, in 
case of two teams meeting. In one place I 
saw drifts twenty feet deep in the middle of 
the road, and for so great a distance that it 
was no use to shovel, so the fence was taken 
down and a road made around it. Ishalilook 
for that drift when I go there next July. 

We met the mail-carrier, who should have 
reached Eastport two days before, at the half- 
way house. The letters, looked for with so 
much anxiety, were, no doubt, in those huge 
leather bags. But what good did that do us, 
as long as Uncle Sam’s postmaster had the 
keys? Have patience, we shall get them three 
weeks hence in Boston, was the thought with 
which we consoled ourselves on that occasion. 
We were nearly ten hours traveling thirty 
miles, but, as we learned afterward, that was 
far ahead of railroad speed on some of the 
roads, at that time. 

On our arrival at Calais, we learned that 
our meeting there had been postponed, be- 
cause it was thought impossible for us to get 
through the snow. I could not stay to have a 
meeting on any other evening, on account of 
previous engagements, and was obliged to 
leave that place to be attended to when I visit 
that section again, which I think will be in 
Summer. I know it must be delightful to go 
there by water. 

Thecars got through, Monday night, for the 
first time after the storm, on the road which 
connects, at McAdam Junction, with the Eu- 
ropean and North American road. The news 
of their arrival made glad the hearts of many 
people who, like ourselves, were anxious to go 
on to Bangor. We reached that city about 
dark, and were thankful to stop there and 
rest, at the hospitabl: home of General S. F. 
Hersey, Member of Congress elect from that 
district, «hose house has been open to us dur- 
ing our campaign in the State. It gives me 
pleasure to let you know that the General will 
be a good, strong friend of Woman Suffrage, 
in the next Congress. One, I trust, who will 
not sit idly by and see a bill pass, the effect of 
which will be to subject the women in the 
Territories to the common law, as it existed 
at the time of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

Our next appointment was in Dexter, and 
we took the cars on the Maine Central Road, 
at Bangor, on Thursday morning, Feb. 27th. 
While we were waiting in the car for the train 
to start, a young man with a business air, 
book and pencil in hand, came through the 
car to sell Accident Insurance policies, reading 
as he walked along the conditions, which were, 
besides the amount paid in case of accident, 
resulting in the death of the insured, a speci 
fied sum called indemnity for loss of time in 
case of accident not resulting in death. A 
lady in the next seat said she would be insur- 
ed for four days, and the agent proceeded to 
make out her policy and she to count out the 
money. When the business was nearly con- 
cluded, I turned and said to her, “You will 
get nothing for your time if you meet with an 
accident. Insurance companies pay women 
only when they are killed.” She turned to 
the agent and asked if that was the case. He 


| 





replied that it was true of all Insuranee com- 
panies. The reason he gave was that all wo- 
men are supposed to be provided for, and their 
time of little consequeace. The lady replied 
that that was just what she wished to be in- 
sured for; her time was of consequence to her, 
while she cared nothing for the money that 
would be paid to her relatives after she was 
dead. So the money was not paid over for an 
accident insurance. The agent left the car, 
finding his business ruined for that time. No 
doubt the same thing is being done every day 
in hundreds of depots and cars, and therefore 
I mention this instance, hoping to put women 
on their guard against such swindlers. 

We had a zood meeting and a pleasant visit 
in Dexter. Ninety women of that village 
signed the Memorial. 

From Dexter we went to Augusta and 
spent one night there, exchanged greetings 
with our friends, and departed for Portland, 
where we spent the Sabbath at the quiet home 
of Mrs, Dennett, an old and tried friend of 
Woman Suffrage, whose interest is as fresh as 
if she were a young convert. 

We went from Portland to Harrison, a little 
town in Cumberland County, where I had 
been invited to speak in a course of lectures 
given for the benefit of the Free Baptist 
Church. We encountered another snow-storm, 
which caused some delay in reaching the 
place, but we felt well paid for our trouble in 
the large, intelligent audience assembled in 
the church to hear the lecture, and also in the 
pleasant visit at the home of Hon. Mr. Chap- 
lin, where we were entertained. At the close 
of the lecture an opportunity was given to 
sign the Constitution and become members of 
the State Woman Suffrage Association, and 
twenty-two persons improved it. Miss Clara 
Chaplin engaged to secure subscribers for the 
JOURNAL. Thus ended our work in Maine 
for this season. 

Returning to Boston we found our question 
was under discussion at the State House and 
went directly there to hear. The discussion oc- 
cupied part of three sessions after our return. 
Some able speeches were made in our behalf. 
The result you have already seen in the JouR- 
NAL. It was very humiliating to our friends, 
no doubt, but it was not so hard to bear as the 
insulting language used by our opponents. 
When the fisherman of Eastport said, “If wo- 
men want to vote, let them pack frozen her- 
ring;” when a stage-driver, shoveling. snow to 
open the way for his team, while we sat almost 
perishing in the storm, said, ‘“‘Let that woman, 
who wants to vote, shovel snow,” [ thought it 
was coarse, and a manifestaticn of ignorance. 
But I take it all back now, since it was reserv- 
ed for the cultivated gentlemen of Boston, 
Messrs. Codman, Crocker and Steadman, 
members of the State Legislature, to give us 
an exhibition of coarseness and vulgarity 
which no fisherman or stage-driver of Maine 
could ever equal. “Oh, wise judges! Oh, ex- 
cellent young men!” Is this the way to 
prove yourselves worthy to be trusted with 
the interests of women? We could only | 
hope that the mothers of such men are dead, 
and that their wives are the half idiots they 
try to make us appear, lest they might be over- 
whelmed with shame and grief, at the conduct 
of their sons and husbands. 

Many women of the State hoped that Mas- | 
sachusetts would be the first to open the door 
to women, but I predict that Maine will be as | 
far in advance of herin this, as she was in | 
changing the property laws. We shall see. | 

MARGARET W.CAMPBELL., | 
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VICE COMPULSORY. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mary A. Higby has been elected Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Labette Coun- 
ty, Kansas. 


Miss Fanny Russell, of Janesville, has been 
appointed to a clerkship in the Legislature at 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


The church of the Reconciliation at Web- 
ster, has been presented with an organ, costing 
about $2000, by Mrs. George B. Slater. 


Mrs. Emma Watson Doty, of Hartford, com- 
mences May Ist, a year’s engagement to sing at 
the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, at asal- 
ary of $1500. 

Anuie E. Knappe, a member of the last grad- 
uating class of the Westfield normal school, 
has accepted the principalship of the Lanes- 
boro high school. 


The New Hampshire Historical Society, has 
invited Miss Edna Dean Proctor to furnish 
a poem for the semi-centennial celebration of 
the organization of that society, to be held at 
Concord, May 22. 


Mrs. Sarah Shepherd, mother of Mr. John 
Shepherd, of Palmyra, N. Y., died on Saturday 
morning, the 15th inst, aged one hundred and 
three years, five months and seventeen days. 
When twenty-three years of age, she was mar- 
ried to Mr. John Shepherd, with whom she 
lived happily fifty-one years. Five of her nine 
children survive her. Her oldesi, an aged man 
almost fourscore, is nearly as feeble as his 
mother in the last years of her life. 


There has just died, at Florence, a lady well 
known in the world of letters, though more 
remarkable for the warmth of attachment she 
inspired in men and women of acknowledged 
genius, than for the fame of her own intellec- 
tual gifts. Miss Isa Blagden, the authoress of 
“Agnes Tremorne,” ‘‘The Cost of a Secret,” 
“The Crown of a Life,” and many brilliant 
papers in Fraser, the Cornhill, and All the Year 
Round, was linked to Mr. Browning and bis il- 
lustrious wife by the ties of the closest friend- 
ship. She nursed the poetess in her final ill- 
ness, and performed the same loving office for 
Theodosia Trollope, to whose memory, as to 
that of Mrs. Browning, grateful Florence 
has erected a commemorative tablet. It may 
be added that her charitable presence gladden- 
ed the last moments of many obscure suffer- 
ers, in the fair city where she lived avd died, 
and where she will long be remembered as a 
conspicuous and honored figure. 


Many admirers of Goethe, says the Pal 
Mall Gazette, will miss the pleasant house in 
the Goethe Platz, Weimar,where the daughter- 
in-law of the poet used to receive visitors and 
keep up, in some degree, the literary tradition 
of the place. The Frau vou Goethe was hos- 
pitable, especially towards the Euglish; and at 
her little reunions the Grand Duke and Duch- 
ess of Weimar would drop in unceremonious- 


| ly, and, over the tea, and brown bread and 


butter, discuss art, literature and music, with 

two or three intimate friends of their hostess, 
and such visitors as had been presented to her. 

She would have been a handsome old lady 
but fur a projecting jaw; bat she was viva- 
cious, deeply interested in literature, and spoke 
Eaglish fluently and willingly. When she lived 


| in the Goethe house she occupied the upper 


story, so that strangers saw nothing to remind 
them of Goethe except a family portrait of 
him, and, it is true, his two grandsons, one of 


| whom is very much like the great poet. But 
| she had a flat in the Schiller-strasse, and for 
| the most part lived there; it was supposed, for 


economy’s sake. Pilgrims to Weimar felt it 


| pather hard not to be admitted into the rooms 


A recent number of the Shield, the organ of the | 
Anti-Contagious Disease Acts movement, ‘in | 
England, gives some facts which should 
increase our indignation against these in- 
famous laws, and augment our determination | 
to prevent any such legislative incubus being | 
fastened upon this country. These facts relate | 
to a series of revolting outrages perpe'rated | 
for years past by a gang of ruffians, upon the | 
townspeople of Lille, France. 

Quoting from the London News, the Shield 
says: 

These outrages never could have been ac- 
complished, except for the existence of the pe- 
culiar code of French legislation on social vice, 
and the immense power given to the police, | 
through these laws, over the lower class of wo- | 
men and girls. By simulating the police, and 
with accuser, and witness fraudulently provi- 
ded, this band of about thirty men have estab- 
lished a sort of reiga of terrorover the inhabi- 
tants ofthis district. The fears of the women, 
and their horror of arrest and registration as 
impure, lending full immunity to their vicious 
designs. In the four years of their existence 
they boast of 500 victims. 

What words of condemnation can be too 
severe for a legislation which affords a cover 
for such villanies, and exposes a helpless class 
to an oppression from which they cannot pro- 
tect themselves ? c. C. H. 


! 
| 
} 





consecrated by Goethe's life long labors and 
death, but soit was. Noone was ever allowed 
to cross the threshold, and even those who 
knew the Frau von Goethe well, did not ven- 
ture to ask the favor. She used to regret vie 
decay of conversation in Weimar. “In my 
father's time,’’ she said, “‘people met because 
they wanted to discuss a subject. Now it is 
only gossip aud idle talk.” Ste hated the 
French, their language and their literature, 
which was odd, for there was a good deal of the 
Frenchwoman about her. Till the last she 
was always surrounded by a little coterie of 
friends and admirers, the Grand Duke and the 
Grand Duchess made much of her, if all Wei- 
mar did not, and when she fell ill the Grand 
Duke, who happened to be absent, immedi- 
ately posted back to Weimar to see her. The 
Frau von Goethe was certainly an agreeable, 
nay, fascinating woman, without being intel- 
lectually and personally gifted in a remarkable 
degree, and she was one of the remaining few 
who really knew Goethe. That she was spar- 
ing of her information is hardly to be wonder 
ed at, since it used to be the fashion to print 
in German periodicals “An afteruoon with Ot- 
tihe von Goethe,” ete. Latterly, people left 
her in peace. 
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BY SELWYN L. STELLIS. 


Tue ANTI-WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEETING. 


(Concluded from last week.) 

Mr. Chinkenfall was evidently one of those 
neutrals, found in good society, who, on all 
questions, stand first on one side, then on the 
other, then endeavor to balance themselves on 
the fence, trembling, in their desire to be pop- 
ular with both sides, lest they should commit 
themselves to either. Their conversation, like 
their walk on this planet, is on tip toe, as if 
treading on looking-glasses; and fortunately 
they always happen to be of the same opinion 
as the party with whom they are conversing. 
Bowing blandly, Mr.Chinkenfall commenced: 

“Ladies and gentlemen; 1 have been inter- 
ested in the proceedings of this evening. I 
have great respect for Woman, and I may say, 
80 to speak, that I believe in adaptability as it 
were; and women have, so to speak, singular 
adaptabilities. I believe in home and the fire- 
side,as it were, and I believe in Woman’s 
Rights to a certain extent.” 

0H N. B. I would recommend this last 
sentence as one peculiarly adapted to the needs 
of the nineteenth century; for, like Queen 
Dido’s ox-hide, it covers a vast territory. I am 
glad to see it fast coming into use with all per- 
sons of fence proclivities ; and all who have not 
already adopted it into their vocabulary, should 
do so without delay; asit is admirably suited 
to meet any emergency. It is so sublimely 
non-committal, that the speaker reposes 
in the sweet belief that he is accepted on 
both sides, radical and conservative; its 
import, A. D. 1873, approximating zero, as 
nearly as our present limited mathematical fa- 
cilities will permit. 

“Yes,’’ repeated Mr. Chinkenfall, ‘‘I believe 
in Woman's Rights to a certain extent. Of 
course not mentioning the abstruse questions 

of labor and capital, respectively and rela- 
tively, so to speak, and the consolidation of en- 
ergised animation; not to particularize anal- 
ytically the exact position unattainable or 
otherwise, which appropriateness would sug- 
gest, synchronously, so to speak, as to her 
sphere or position. Thus would I ameliorate 
whatever might be noxious, and enhance her 
real and not imayinary interests, with all the 
emoluments pertaining thereto.’ 

This lucid deliverance being as clear as mud 
to the audience, it was received in silent and 
open-mouthed admiration. I have omitted to 
state that vearly all the illustrious orators of 
the evening interspersed their speeches with 
liquid interludes of salivated tobacco. 

Next, a young man arose—radiantin neck- 
tie and mustache, whose curled, oily locks, and 
jeweled fingers were touching to behold. He 
seemed to draw the ideas out of his mustache, 
between his finger and thumb, and then, by 
gracefully opening his hand, wave them to the 
world. 

“Mr. Chairman,” he murmured, in a tender 
falsetto, ‘I am for the ladies—I always was 
for the ladies, Mr. Chairman. What would 
life be without the ladies? A parched desert 
—ah, without a single island or ray of sunlight. 

Here he paused to draw a few more ideas 
out of the mustache, and then proceeded. 

“I, too, believe in Woman’s Rights, to a cer- 
tain extent. But I do not believe in her hav- 
ing equal wages with men; the idea is absurd. 
Why, how do we know that she would devote 
the money to a wise purpose ? it would be mis- 
taken kindness to grant it toher. She might 
spend all the money on one ribbon, and then 
starve to death (this in atone of tender pity). 
It would be better for us to keep the money, 
and then deal it out to ber as we think she 
needs it. This is our superiah wisdom and 
devotion to her interests. I believe in Wo- 
man’s Rights to a certain extent, but I do not 
believe in her having equal education with 
men. So much knowledge would make her 
unwomanly; it is more becoming for ladies to 
be meek and ignorant, and refer to us for what 
they want to know. Every woman ought to 
stay at home and listen to her husband. 
Neither do I believe in her baving as high a 

lace as a man, as teacher or book-keeper; 
ndeed, she ought not to be in business at all. 
It unsexes her; she ought to get married. In- 
deed, she isn’t of much account, unless she 
does; because then she’s a wife to some one 
of us, and that gives her position, you sce— 
ah. I believe in Woman’s Rights to a certain 
extent, but I don’t believe in her caring, or 
even knowing anything about what goes on in 
the nation, of all things; it doesn’t concern 
her, not a jot—this isn’t her country, it’s the 
man’s country. No, we like ladies to be gen- 
tle and soft as the Summer breeze; like 
robins, and blue jays, and butterflies—making 
their pretty worsted tidies, and obeying their 
hustands at home. (How be patted and per- 
suaded the mustache that this was so). Do 
I want my sister or mv mother to gointo the 
tobacco juice, on election day? Besides, who 
would take care of the babies if they went? 
Ah no, deah ladies! we love you too well for 
that; we want you to be modest, and sweet, 
and tender as a prairie flowah.’’ (Great ap- 
plause from the ladies). 

“Amen!’’*roared the ministerial Chairman, 
and then, aside to the secretary, but audibly 
to half the audience,—“hope that Woman 
Righter, Mrs. Ann Berne, heerd that!” 

“Parson Mulex,” added the mustached wor- 
thy, “let us hear from the ladies themselves.” 

This was responded to by a giggle among 
the girls, a lot of whispering, then renewed 
giggling. At last one spoke, in a tone a cross 
between a whisper and a melodious whine— 
“We don’t want to be heard in public, we be- 
lieve Woman’s place is home.’’ (Great ap- 
plause from the men for this original thought). 

Chunkswamp Hollow has a class of damesels, 
whose opinions are moulded expressly to meet 
the demands of youths of nineteen and un- 
der. Inasmuch, as the males of C. H. pro- 
nounced softness and limpness becoming, such, 
then,was the girls sociologyand religious creed. 





Parson Mulex here spoke in. his most tri- 
umphant tone. 

“Now we've given all the argyments, there’s 
nothing that can be said on the opposite side ; 
but we'll give a opportunity if anything can 
be said on tother side to say it now.” 

After a few moments,a pale young gentleman, 
a stranger in the place, arose in the audience. 

“Mr. Chairman, we all agree that this is a 
question of universal importance, since it 
comes home to every household in the land. 
We love to see a woman loyal to her home, her 
husband and her children—solicitous for them 
first,and external matters afterwards. Iknow 
alady of this village, who would have been 
glad to be here to-night, but gave up the privi- 
lege, thinking it her duty to remain at home 
with her children. When I look around and 
learn that all the other married ladies of the 
vicinity are here, I cannot but admire her sac- 
rifice, and think it deserves honorable mention 
in connection with the subject.’ 

“Blessed woman!” exclaimed Elder Icha- 
bod Mulex, “‘worthy to be a mother in Israel! 
There’s a example for them rabid Woman 
Righters. Let us hear the lady's name.” 

‘Her name is Mrs. Annie Berne,” quietly 
responded the stranger. An expression came 
over the worthy divine’s face, as if he had 
been suddenly dropped into a tub of cold wa- 
ter. 

“Inasmuch,” pursued the speaker, “as she is 

erhaps the only Woman Suffragistin the vil- 
age, she can afford to be loyal to her princi- 
ples, one of which is fidelity to home. But I 
would like to take this opportunity to mention 
that a number of ladies who shrink from the 
public gaze (so it is stated), have been around 
obtaining signatures to a petition concerning 
suffrage; and perhaps they ought to be recog- 
nized by this meeting.” 

“No indeed! not by this meeting!” shouted 
the arbiter, with an emphatic pound on the 
desk. “ ‘Shrink from public gaze,’ indeed! 
Not a bit of it! Whoever goes around gettin’ 
signers to a paper, isn’t feminine: and who- 
ever does it is actooated by desire for notorie- 
ty. (Another pound of the spile driver). 
They just go round the country to make their- 
selyes conspicuous, and them’s the kind of 
creeters we're going to squelsh! (Miscellane- 
ous fist gymnastics). They're a bold, brassy 
set! ‘Shrink from public gaze?’ Yes, they 
look shrinkin’, quite shrunk, indeed.” 

“But, Mr. Chairman,” quietly persisted the 
pale young man, “do they harm any one by 
obtaining signatures? Granted that it pro 
duces no good, is it not a harmless amuse- 
ment ?” 

“That’s nothing to the pint. While they 
was away they couldn't have been to home 
mendin’ their husband’s socks, or taking care 
of the baby.” 

“But,” pleaded the stranger, “are the ladies 
always to stay at home like veiled Arabian 
women? Ifso, who will select the children’s 
clothes? And are they never to take exercise, 
go shopping, or call on their friends ?”’ 

“Oh yes, yes! women can go trading, or vis- 
iting much as they like, every day in the week 
if they want, and to meetin’, and to parties, 
and on a journey for their health.” 

“But stay, Mr. Chairman, how is this? You 
surely cannot mean quite so, for while thus 
absent, they could not be mending their hus- 
band’s socks or taking care of children ?” 

“Yes, but then (beginning to look flustered) 
I mean—I—that’s a different thing—I —but— 
I—han’t on that branch of the subject.’ 

“Ah, beg pardon,” said the stranger, half 
smiling. “But. sir, 1 would like to make an 
explanation. These particular ladies of whom 
I spoke are not peitioners for female suffrage, 
they bave been asking that the right of suf- 
rage be not granted.” 

Here the noble clergyman turned very red, 
that sound of surprise, half sigh and half whis- 
tle, familiar to lecture goers, went through the 
audience, the secretary whispered to the 
chairman, the chairman whispered to the sec- 
retary, everybody whispered to some one in 
the seat just behind one. At last the worthy 
chairman spoke. 

“T—ah—I—didn’t know—I—ah—didn’t un- 
derstand who they was. Why, if that was the 
petition, that was a differentthing. Of course 
they ain’t bold nor brassy, and don’t do it to 
gain notoriety, why, of course not, nothing of 
the kind. Why, it’s a noble objeck, I’m go- 
ing to tel! my wife to sign it right off. Go on, 
modes!, virtoous females, it’s a objeck worthy 
of your time and your talents, even if it takes 
six weeks or six months. Go from house to 
house, and county to county! Thank you, 
Mr. Stranger, for mentioning of them.’’ 

Few great associations are blessed with such 
a president as this; for not only did he rule 
the situation like a behemoth, but he was will- 
ing to decide all questions, and pass judgment 
on all matters; thereby saving the audience 
all the trouble of thinking for themselves, 

“JT would like to take the liberty,” said the 
stranger, “of asking a few questions. I would 
not intrude on this meeting, only that we 
were invited todo so. As I am rather ver- 
dant, 1 would like to learn all I can, and I 
wish to make a few inquiries for information. 
May I ask how long it takes a gentleman to 
vote in this village?” 

“Well, say an hour or two, allowing for hin- 
drances,”’ 

«Then, inasmuch as you upbold a woman in 
shopping, visiting and taking journeys, all of 
which would consume weeks of time; can you 
inform me how it happens that, on that partic- 
ular day, of that particular month, her pres- 
ence will be indispensable at home ?” 

“But, hm!—that’s different—you see—well 
—but I han’t on that branch of the subjeck!” 

“L will answer that,” suddenly spoke out 
the proprietor of the mustache, rising to his 
feet, “she would have to go around amoug the 
tobacco juice! Think of any delicate lady 
friends of mine, trailing their pretty robes 
through the tobacco juice?’ 

This was a quencher. When all other re- 
sources fail, anti-suffragists have one unfailing 
refuge—tobacco. I would recommend this as 
infallible, for I have tried it. When the bat- 
tle has become too hot for me—arguments for 
Woman’s equal privileges, enlarged spheres of 
action, avenues to higher aspirations—philan- 
thropy and logic almost over-mastering me, I 
have, as a last resort, exclaimed: ‘‘Do you 
want your daughter to go among the tobacco 
smoke?’ AndI have won the field. By all 


means, dear anti-suffrage friends, adopt this 
tobacco refuge when all arguments fail. 

The noble parson chuckled and rubbed his 
hands with joy, over this unexpected aid, and 
delight beamed on many hitherto anxious 
faces, 

“Ah, tobacco, is it?”’ smiled the stranger, 
“accepted. Then do I understand that you 
have actually abandoned your ‘home’ subter- 
fuge? And do I understood that no lady is 
ever to go where there is tobacco ?”’ 

“Y—e—s” hesitatingly, as if expecting 
breakers ahead, 

“Very good. Then no lady henceforth is 
ever totake a trip on the cars,or cross the 
ferry, or come to an anti-suffrage meeting. 
(Laughter.) For certainly, I have seen more 
tobacco expectorations here-to-night, than on 
my whole trip from the city, in steamboat, 
cars, and ferrv together. (Renewed laughter.) 
The ladies will certainly take the hint, and 
not come to an anti-suffrage meeting again... 
But, Mr. Chairman, just one question more 
which I would ask for information. It has 
been repeatedly declared here, this evening, 
that no woman ought to do business, and that 
every woman ought to stay at home, and serve 
her husband. What would she do if she had 
no one to depend on, and had no husband ?” 

“Then she ought to get a husband,” sum- 
marily said the parson. 

“If that is her duty, then, of course she 
ought to ask the first suitable man to be her 
husband.” 

“No, she ought to wait until—until—why, 
until some one asks her, of course.”’ 

“But suppose no suitable person asks her? 
Can more women marry than men? There 
are Many more young women than men in 
the East; would you advocate Mormonism ? 
“T han’t talkin’ of Mormons, and I han’t 
on that branch of the subjeck.’”’ 

“May I ask with all respect what branch of 
the subject you are on ?” 

“What I want to say is, them ¢vomen right- 
ers is all for divorce. I can prove what I say. 
My second cousin’s aunt’s mother-in law knew 
a woman who believed in Woman’s Rights, 
and she was divorced from her husband. If 
that one was, don’t that prove that all are? 
Yes, that proves it beyond a shadder of a 
doubt. (Fist gymnastics), I believe in sub- 
stantiation by solid logic. Another thing. 
All women that believe in Equal Rights are 
free lovers and bad women. I can prove that 
too. Mrs. Perimeter Burrinjoll and Miss Til- 
lie Clantiff, of Gotham, being both free lovers 
and bad women, don’t that prove that all wo- 
men who believe in Equal Rights are bad? 
Yes, that proves it, firm and solid as the 
Rocky Mountains. If one man in a church is 
bad, don’t that prove that there han’t a single 
good one in the church? Indeed it does. Of 
course, by the way, there are no bad ones in 
my church. Ladies, look at them three bad 
women as I mentioned, and take warning. 
That’s the kind of creeters Woman Suffragers 
is. Squelsh’em all! Tear’em up, root and 
branch! And, in the words of the great 
Shakspeare, the Star-spangled Banner and ea- 
gle shall wave o’er the land of the brave! (Ap- 
plause.) Next meetin’ we must send a dele- 
gation to the State Legislater. A motion to 
adjourn is in order.” 

Whereupon the meeting adjourned, and 
that thrillingly edifying season was brought 


to a close. 


THE RIGHT TO CHOOSE. 

It is conceded that “womeu have more free- 
dom of motion in Spain than in Turkey, in 
France than in Spain, in England than in 
France, in America than in England.” Also 
it is believed that “certain centuries hence 
women may be as safe in city or country, at 
midnight, as now at midday.” 

It is undoubtedly true that Man, by nature, 
is physically stronger than Woman, granting 
of course, equal scope for developement. This 
must be conceded as a fixed fact. In other 
words, here is a natural limitation which leaves 
the balance of physical power in the hands of 
man. 

But when we profess to believe “that certain 
centuries hence women may be as safe in city 
or country at midday as now at midnight,” 
it seems to me clear that the limitation of 
safety must be a constantly decreasing quan- 
tity tending toward absolute safety. If we 
look at it in this light we can hardly escape 
the conclusion that all appreciable degree of 
difference between the safety of a young man 
or young woman, taking a solitary evening 
walk, ought to be termed, in some sense, con- 
ventional limitations, inasmuch asit is always 
in the power of society to lessen the degree of 
difference at any time. The possible natural 
limitation of safety can never be reached, any 
more than can the possible ideal man ever 
exist in this world. 

Our very natures revolt at the idea of any 
form of manhood being perfect, i. e., incapable 
of a higher developement. Something beyond 
always seems to be or to have been possible. 

Now the most potent influence to foster 
good or evil is public opinion. If public opin- 
ion is corrupt, society, its index, will also be 
corrupt. I feel sure that an uneasy dissatis- 
faction, not yet taking the form of public 
avowal, already exists, as to the present status 
of social relations. It is not a question to be 
ignored ; even Mrs. Woodhull, objectionable as 
her views miay seem, is certain of having a 
fair hearing, and the greater her obstacles, the 
more desirous will people be to hear and judge 
for themselves. Let Woman’s thought and 
action be as free from the oppression of others 
as her right to the utterance of free speech, 

Under the head of “New England Items,” 
in Boston Transcript of Feb. 24, appears this 
paragraph in small type: 

‘Boston procuresses have been visiting 
Portsmouth and Biddeford, Me. A Ports- 
mouth girl of fifteen was found to have a let- 
ter from one of these women urging her to 
come to Boston for a week’s visit, and it ap- 





pears that many young girls there have seen 


the woman, and received similar invitations.” 

Parties, who have apparently narrowly es- 
caped injury, seem to be doing nothing about 
it. They probably desire to avuid the scandal 
necessarily attaching to such investigation. 
They ought to be willing to take some steps 





to have the woman arrested, or watched at 
least; but supposing they do nothing about it, 
how outrageous to interfere with anyone, even 
an only daughter, who desires to secure the 
ends of justice in the matter. Let the wo- 
men of St. Louis, Mo., who are doing a splen- 
did work in regard to their new city charter, 
be taken for examples. 

People really desirous of abolishing an evil 
do not stand on one side deploring the hupe- 
lessness of the present, but trusting that the 
future will be made better through some agen- 
cy outside of themselves. It is but cowardly 
selfishness to profess to believe in better things, 
and yet to leave the actual work of reconstrac- 
tion to be done for you by others at their ex- 
pense. Worse still, to believe in possible im- 
provement, and yet actually to stand in the 
way of those desirous of shouldering the re- 
sponsibility. The test of selfishness in our 
conduct is its effect upon others. Would so- 
ciety sustain the father, should he practically 
forbid his son to join the Boston Fire Depart- 
ment on the score of safety? How did the 
patriotic North in the late war view the ac- 
tion of selfish parents, who, desiring our suc- 
cess, insisted on their parental affection asa 
bar to contribution to army and navy? No 
parent has a right to exercise undue control 
over a child who is supposed to have sufficient 
judgment to take care of himself or herself, 
under the pretext of solicitude for such per- 
son’s welfare, when, in point of fact, the re- 
straint is exercised mainly with a view to 
preserving from danger that which affords en- 
joyment to this same loving parent. Paren- 
tal affection has a two-fold aspect, desire to 
promote the child’s happiness, and its own. 
The former ought to be and generally is the 
stronger type as manifested, but the union of 
the two is indispensable to a perfect bond of 
sympathy. The parents will, as law, should 
never be insisted on, if the child’s capacity as 
a citizen for making its own choice is granted. 

Of course there are times, when, if but little 
is to be gained by following a course opposed 
to a parent’s wish, it is better to give un a pet 
idea; but if much depends on our action, we 
should consult our own judgment, after listen- 
ing patiently to conflicting representations. 

Man and Woman, as regards sex, have the 
widest possible human difference. One can- 
not judge well in all things for the other. 
Nobody expects it, any more than that one 
individual should be able to decide wisely 
upon all points touching the necessities of 
another. When society, through its laws, 
recognizes the rights of a person to the privi- 
leges and duties of citizenship, it is high time 
for the “‘constant supervision of wise mothers” 
to abate its earlier vigor. It was needful once, 
but now requires more of charitable sympa- 
thetic indulgence, less of subduing influence, 
which sadly generates dissatisfaction and even 
positive estrangement. 

Treat citizens as equals and not as inferiors, 
or as owing a constant debt of submissive de- 


ference to every expression of parental wishes. 
J. HW. B. 


——— 


MISS SMILEY IN DR. ADAMS’ CHURCH. 


I was more than glad yesterday to have an 
opportunity of hearing this woman who, only 
a year ago, caused such a commotion among 
the elders and divines of Brooklyn. We had 
understood that the service began at 3 P. M., 
and, although it was not unti! an hour later, 
the rooms were already beginning to be filled. 
At 4 o’clock, every available space was crowd- 
ed, chairs being set in the aisles. 

After the singing of that beautiful hymn 

“Love divine all love excellivg,”’ 

Miss Smiley stood up and, in tones of touching 
sweetness, spake tothe assembled multitude. 
Her face is a harbinger of ‘Peace on earth 
good will to man” (and let me add, Woman). 
No one who hears her will doubt that she has 
a mission from above, She speaks as one hav- 
ing authority, and after listening an hour in 
absorbed attention, I said, “She teaches as 
never man taught.” 

Now what is the secret of this woman’s 
holding such audiences spell-bound, day after 
day? Simply that she feels she has a work 
todo. Her heart and soul are in it. Let me 
say to every woman whv is called to work in 
any department of the Lord’s vineyard, which 
is the entire world, “Go and do likewise!” 
The way will be opened, even as it has been 
for her. I confess to being very much bewil- 
dered as to how she finds admittance into that 
conservative church, but I am thankful that 
so it is, that the claims of the present are be- 
giuning to be heeded, even as those of the 
past were heeded for their time. I learned 
that Mr. Steadman, whose speech in the House 
on Wednesday, so humiliated and wounded 
every woman who heard him, has been a lit- 
eral member of this church for more than 
twenty-five years. I can only pray that his 
eyes may be opened, that there may be a 
dawning of light. That he may see ‘men as 
trees walking” if no more. M. F. W. 

We learn from a Boston daily that Mad- 
ame Lucca has declared her intention to be- 





THE LARGEST 
STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 


LADIES’ 


FURNISHING GOODS STORE 


In Boston. 


Partial List of Under Garments 
— FOR— 
LADIES, MISSES, AND CHILDREN, 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


37 & 39 Temple Place, Boston. 
— FOR THE — 


Spring and Summer Season of 1873. 


The list comprises all the very Latest Styles of 
NIGHT ROBES, CHEMISE, DRAWERS, Train 
and Demi-train Waiking SKIRTs, CORSET COV- 
ERS, VDA ESSING SACQUES, etc., ete 

And Gentiemen’s SHIKTS, SHIKT FRONTS and 
NIGHT DHIKTS, PILLOW CASES, PILLUW 
SHAMS, SHEETS and SHEET SHAMS. 

The brauds of cloth we use are the Lousdale, New 
York Mills, Pride of the West, Utica Mills, Andros- 
coggin Mills, Warren Mills, and Wamseutta Mills. 

Also our own styles New and Elegant Quality Fine 
English CAMBRIC, which we recommend to our 
friends and customers. 

We pay particular attention to orders for 

Pal 

WEDDING OUTFITS, 
INFANTS’ DRESSES & ROBES, 
of every description. 

Ladies may order from this list in sets or single e. 
meut simply stating whether to be Laundried or Not 
Laundried, as av additional expense for laucdrying, 
at laundry prices, will be charged, and by giving name 
of garment with the measure as tollows :— 

SKIRTS, length front, length back, and size of 
Waist. 

DRAWERS, state desired length from band on 
the side, back aud front, size around waist, and wheth- 
er to be open or whole. 

CHEMISE, state the size and length o1 neck- 
baud aud sieeve-band. 

NiIGuT KUBBS, state the length of garment, 
also breadth across the chest, leugth of sleeve, size 
of shoulder and neck. 

(ar EVERY GARMENT IS WARRANTED TO FIT PER- 
FEUILY, AND GIVE ENTIRE SATISFACTION, 

We will forward to any address, on receipt of name, 
any of the following garmeuts by express, which may 
be paid for on delivery :-— 


PRICE LIST. 












Not Laun- Laun- 

drted, dried, 

One Plain Skirt, three-inch hem....... $0.75 $1.00 

“ four “ ° - 1.00 1.4 

« tive bed 1.25 1.50 

“ six “ , 1.50 1.75 

One Skirt, six tucks, good cloth. 1.0 1.25 

“ eight - ; 126 1.50 

“ teu “ 1.50 1.75 

a twelve o 1.75 2.13 

o tifteen ve 1.37 2.25 

“ eighteen e + 2.00 2.50 

sad twenty “ - 2.26 2.75 

es twenty-four “  —— ....ee. 2.50 3.00 

One Elegant Skirt, 30 tucks, good cloth 3.00 8.50 

“ 40 “ “ 3.75 

One French Tucked Skirt..........+. - 8.25 3.75 

One elegaut double French Tucked Skirt 2.87 4.25 

Une pla Train Skirt. .... 6. cee cece eee 2.50, 2.75 

Une ‘Lrain Skirt, teu tucks.....+.....+- 3.25 3.75 

o fluted, one row ....... 6.50 

- ” two rows...... 7.50 

ss “ three rows..... 8.50 

o “French tucks.. 6.50 
One elegant Train Skirt, Double trench 

BUCKS . ccc cccccccccccscccccosccccceses 8.50 
Also, entirely NEW Styles Embroider- 

ed and Ruilied Walking Skirts....... 7.50 8.50 

One pair Plain Drawers.....+eee...eees 75 1.00 

“ Drawers, eight tucks.......... 1.00 1.25 

" i - and Rufiled 1.25 1.50 

“ sed “ Hmb'g emb’dy 1.25 1.60 

o “ e “ 1.50 1.75 

“ “ “ 1 75 2.00 

ct “e “ “ 2.00 2.25 

“ Elegant Drawers, eight tucks Let 2 of 

“ “ “ 2.7 2.7 

sed as o 2.75 3.00 

“ “  Insert’n and edging 2.50 4.50 

One Chemise, plain ...... . 1.00 1.4 

“ corded....... 1.25 1.50 

i tucked yoke ....... 12 1.50 

“ “ corded . 1.50 1.75 

“ “ ruftied....... 1.76 2.00 

“ plain, trimmed with Hmb’g emb ry 

“ tucked, o 2.75 

« o with insertion sleeve .... 8.25 

“ with insert’n & tucking in sleeve 4.50 

“ “ puting ed 6.00 

Linen Chemise, from ........++++- «++. 3.75 10.00 

One Plain Night Kobe. ......-....+e08- 1.76 

- “ double yoke..... 1.87 

‘a sa ruflled......0+--. 2.00 

o " with Himb’g emb 2.25 

. “ tucked frout .... 2.75 

“ ~ “corded... 3.00 

“ “ “«  Hamb'rg 3.25 

” “ Frn’chstyle “ 8.2 

es *“ — tuck’d & rufll'd y’k 375 
One Night Robe, tucked, with elegant 

trimmed YOKC. .... cee cece ceeeeeeeees 4.50 

One Night Kobe, French style......... 5.60 
“ insertion and tucking, 

magnificent goods .......-eeeeeeeeeee 00 12.00 


And a very beautiful assortment of 
UNDERSKIRTS. 


One Plain Underskirt, with eight tucks 5 
* rutlled ve on 7 
“oe o “ “ 

One Elegant Hamburg Emb’y trimmed 
Underskirt .... ccccccesce.covccscees 1.2% 


(a We have a new and beautiful Sleeve which 
may be adjusted to any style of Night Robe desired. 

(ar All of the above garments are made from the 
VERY BEST QUALITY of Cloths produced in the 
United states, France, Germany, and Great Britain. 
We contidently believe that no such garments can be 
roduced at the above list of prices by any other 
10use in this country. We earnestly invite all who 
may desire Undergarments to examine carefully the 
quality of the Cloths, the workmanship and style of 
the goods, 





They also invite a careful EXAMINATION of the 
styles and quality of the NEW FRENCH HAMBURG 
BANDS, EDGINGS and FLUUNCINGS of their 
importation. a 

For Spring sales, their new assortment of White 
Goods, Linens Laces, finest quality Hosiery, Kid 
Gloves, Handkerchiefs, Ruchings for the neck, Sashes 
and Sash Ribbons, Windsor Neckties, Collars, Cuffs, 
sleeves, inall the very Larus’ and most distinguished 
styles. 

cee their very ELEGANT NEW SPRING OPEN- 
ING ENGLISH and FRENCH Straw and Chi 
HATS and BUNNETS, RICH RIBBONS, PARI 
FLOWERS, JET ORNAMENTS, BRIDAL 
WREATHS, Spanish and Chantilly VEILS and 
VEIL GOODS. 


Styles Not Found Elsewhere! 


Cushman & Brooks, 
Nos. 37 & 39 Temple Place. 
The Largest Strictly First Class 
LADIES’ 


FURNISHING GOODS STORE 








come a citizen of the United States. 


Mar22 In Boston. % 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


EpiTors JouRNAL:—I have not for a long 
time sent any communication in regard to the 
franchise work in Great Britain. But this 
silence does not result from a want of inter- 
esting facts to send you, but from a want of 
time to put them on paper. I have attended 
fifteen meetings in Scotland, fifteen in Eng- 
land, and nine in Ireland, and everywhere I 
have felt that the work was nearly accom- 
plished for this country. 

The opposition to it has been only the usual 
opposition which every new proposal meets. 
It seemed undesirable, because it was unlike 
what the public were accustomed to see. The 
municipal franchise was given to English wo- 
men without their asking it, or without any- 
one having time to consider what would be 
its results. It was hastily pushed through 
Parliament, as a political measure, without at- 
tracting very much notice. The Parliamentary 
legislation is so extensive, monopolizes so 
much of the local work, that the muuicipal 
franchise had not carried with it many duties 
or much honor, but the creation of the Ed- 
ucation Boards increased the importance of 
the municipal franchise, and, as a matter of 
fact, the women have had more power than 
most had anticipated, or had in any way con- 
sidered. The women have become conscious 
of possessing political power, and they have 
used their power wisely. The public has be- 
come accustomed to the notion of Woman’s 
voting, and there is to-day very little prejudice 
against it. The prospect is fair for Parlia- 
mentary Suffrage passing the Commons this 
session, much fairer than ever before. 

It is stated, on very trustworthy authority, 
that Mr. Disraeli has said that he will give 
women householders the franchise just as 
soon as he comes into a place where he can. 
It is probable that he expects a Conservative 
gain by this extension of the franchise, and 
he expects this, not only from the generally 
accepted notion that women are more aristo- 
cratic, and, consequently, more conservative 
than men are, but from the average results in 
the municipal elections. Liberals themselves 
anticipate this result for a time. 

But, further than this, the inclusion of wo- 
men householders, under Mr. Disraeli’s 
“Household Suffrage Bill,” is necessary, in or- 
der to make it complete and consistent, as Mr. 
Disraeli sees it. On the other hand, giving 
women the franchise is the necessary corol- 
lary of liberal principles, and the Liberals see 
it. Still, both parties are held back by the 
feeling that men will not be at liberty to do 
what they like quite so much when women 
have votes as they are at present. This feel- 
ing represents no very high moral sentiment, 
but the average moral sentiment is never very 
high—and self-interest will withhold justice 
when it can doso without losing public credit. 

Beyond this the Liberals have an acknowl- 
edged dread of the Conservative reaction that 
is likely to attend this extension of the Par- 
liamentary franchise. Still they see and ac- 
knowledge that this extension is inevitably 
near at hand, and they will not like to give 
Mr. Disraeli the credit of the measure. 

What course the Liberals will generally take 
in the present session upon the question is 
doubtful. They will hesitate between the 
dread of bringing in this class of voters before 
another Parliamentary election, and the dread 
of giving Mr. Disraeli a chance to pass the 
bill; and they will doubtless be divided be- 
tween these two points, unless something un- 
expected occurs to unite them. While, on 
the other hand, the Conservatives will waver 
between their traditional feeling and their im- 
mediate self-interest. There is some prospect 
that they will make it a party question wheth- 
er Mr. Disraeli comes into power or not. If 
he should come into power before the bill 
comes on, it is almost certain to pass; but if 
it is lost in the present session, I think there 
is not the slightest possibility that it can be, 
in the first session of a new Parliament. 

The prudent delay of the Liberals will have 
passed away as soon as the next election has 
been held, and it is both an a-priori principle 
and a historic fact that people do not exert 
themselves very much to hold back what they 
see to be inevitable. Mary E, Brerpy. 

Dublin, Ireland, March 13. 


—<-— 


WHAT'S TO HINDER? 

What’s to hinder a woman from wearing 
jewelry, bustles and trains, with a superfluity 
of ruffles and laces? Well—good sense, good 
taste, true dignity, a regard for the necessities 
of the poor, the duty of setting a good example, 
are to hinder, But she who sets herself up as 
a teacher and fault-finder of her sex, appeared 
here on the rostrum vulgarly dressed. 

Is it not the very essence of vulgarity to lace 
one’s waist and really to tie deliberately a 
hump to the back, then spread over all a mass 
of showy ruffles which have cost so much time 
ani eyesight? Suppose some poor woman 
has been paid for doingit, She might better 
have been paid for reading during that time. 
Especially where a teformer had the money 
to expend. 

Alas! we fear, our Anna is not “level head- 
ed.” We fear her strength is not equal to the 
trials of prosperity. When other lady lectur- 


form that nature has besto wed, not an outline 
marred, a sermon is preached before a word is 
uttered. Said I to my young son, who is at 
anage to be somewhat dazzled by “style,” 
while walking behind some be-ruffled, be- 
spangled, humpty dumpty figures of fishion: 

“Which do you really admire most, these 
silly creatures, or the plainly dressed and beau- 
tiful woman we have just heard preach ?’’ 

“How can you ask me, mother?’ was his 
quick rejoinder. “Of course I like the sensible 
woman most; but,” added the incipient man, 
“those girls are so pretty.’ 

SHAWANEBEKE,. 
Ithaca, Ash Wednesday. 


—_—<—— —-- 


TO PRESIDENT GRANT---LETTER FROM 
MRS, STANTON, 


HoNnorED S1r:—As you are President and 
yours the first party in whose triumph the wo- 
men of the nation have ever taken an active 
part, I read your “inaugural address” with 
more than usual interest, and considered its 
many admirable points with profit and pleas- 
ure. 

In stating, as you do, onthe one hand, that 
our army, navy, and the war spirit are gradu- 
ally decreasing, and a more humane policy 
controlling our foreign relations as well as op- 
pressed classes at home, and, on the other 
hand, that universal education and commerce 
are quickening thought, railroads and tele- 
graphs annihilating time and space, and thus 
melting the nations of the earth in one, you 
show how clearly the march of civilization to- 
wards Republicanism or self-government de- 
pends on the laws of physical and moral science 
alike, ever keeping step and time. To those 
who see the hand of the “Great Maker,’ or 


the future unity of the race are not vain imag- 
inings, but mathematical certainties. 

As the history of nations through the long 
past, has been one struggle for equality, we 
know this must be the struggle of the future 
until all are free and equal. 

While congratulating you, Mr. President, on 
the wisdom and humanity of your “inaugural 
address,” I would remind you that in making 
many generous pledges to three classes of op- 
pressed citizens, namely, laborers, negroes, and 
Indians, you forget to mention the 20,000,000 
disfranchised women who are classed in all the 
State Constitutions with idiots, lunatics, pau- 
pers, and criminals, who are taxed without 
representation, arrested, imprisoned, hung, 
though denied azight of trial by a jury of their 
peers, a voice in the laws they are compelled 
to obey, a choice of the judge who may decide 
their fate and the sheriff who may perform 
for them the last deadly deed. 

I trust, on mature consideration, honored 
sir, that “you will stand committed to the cor- 
rection of these wrongs, so far as Executive 
influence can avail,” especially as the party 
you represent pledged itself in the Fourteenth 
Plank of its platform, in national convention, 
to a “respectful consideration of the rights of 
women.” 

If your prophecy “that our Republic is to be 
the guiding star in the pathway of nations,” is 
to be fulfilled, you must make good the declar- 
ation that “no just government can be formed 
without the consent of the governed.” 

In referring to that millennial day when war 
will be no more, and all nations bound togeth- 
er by the cords of love, speaking one language, 
with one religion and one government, it 
would have been graceful, chivalrous, for our 
great American general to have hinted, that in 
this blessed work of regeneration, the women 
of the Republic would share in the work and 
the glory; that in this grand oratorio of liber- 
ty and equality the voices of all humanity 
would blend sweetly and triumphantly togeth- 
er, Very respectfully yours, 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 

Highwood Park, N. J., March 10. 


2m —_ ——= 


HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 


In the dialogue upon “The Systems of the 
World,” by Galileo, we find the following: 
“Let us study Nature,” said Salviati. 

“For what purpose,” replied Simplicio. “It 
is useless to trouble one’s self. I have nothing 
to do with Nature, my studies are confined to 
the learned writings—I say what they say. I 
hold to what our fathers have told us, and my 
sleep is undisturbed by night watches and la- 
bors to advance knowledge.’’ 

“O privilege of life and sublime voluptuous- 
ness!’ exclaimed Sagredo, ‘‘because you do 
not love labor, you care little fur progress. The 
cause and effect of natural phenomena are of 
no consequence to you, who believe you know 
everything and think yourself happy in your 
ignorance. But, tell me, have you no desire 
for improvement?” 

‘To be a good Christian is all that I desire, 
all that is necessary,” answered Simplicio. 
“If Lam ignorant, my ignorance is holy. It 
will be wrong for me to pry into mysteries be- 
yond my knowledge, therefore hidden from 
me. Yes, Il am happy, for I can live and die 
with an easy conscience.” 

Query—Have the women, who say that they 
have all the rights they want, that they are 
perfectly satisfied with the laws which govern 
them, etc., taken Simplicio for a model ? 





ers rise befure an audience, with the superb 


eternal law, in all things, your prophesies of 


R. E. APTHORP. 


REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 


Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 
gages. 

Boston Post Building, Room 5 ly Aug 5 
LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 
Want an Agentin every town in New England t& 
sell their fine steel engraving of our late President 
For terms address 

M. A. SNOW, 


Woman’s Journat Office 
July 27. tf 


UNITED PIANO MAKERS. 


of “When 


Fly,” &e., Ke. 
{Translation.] 


At the recent concert in Williamsbnrg, June 23d, 
arranged by the different singing -ocieties in my hon- 
or, I had occasion to make myself acquainted with a 
GRAND PIANO from the United Piano Makers. 
This Grand Piano distinguished itself by its harmoni- 
ous sounds, immense body of tone, and remarkable 
touch ; 30 much 80, that it gives me pleasure to express 
my highest consideration in favor of this manufactory. 


FRANZ ABT. 
New York, July 3, 1872. 


THOMAS MAIN & SON, 


488 WASHINGTON ST., 


the Swallows Homeward 


BOSTON. 


Sole Ageuts for New England. 
Jan 18 


Seeds! Seeds! 


3m 


- Seeds! 








For 1873. 150 pages; beautiful colored plate; full 
lists of the best Vegetable and Flower Seeds; Novel- 
ties; Florist Flowers; Summer Bulbs, &c.; the most 
complete Seed Catalogue published. Sent on receipt 
of two 2-cent stamps for postage. Seeds warranted 
to reach the purchasers. 


HOVEY & CO., 


53 North Market Street, Boston, Ma*s, 
Marl 4t 


PALMER, JACOBS & CO,, 


1438 Tremont St., Boston. 


LINEN DAMASKS, 


Per Yard, 





Table Cloths, 

Napkins, 

Doylies, 

Tray Cloths, &c., 

of every description. 
PLAIN LINENS, 


SHEETINGS, 
PILLOW LINENS, 
TOWELINGS, 


HANDKERCHIEFS, 
Quilts, Blankets, Flannels, 
Table and Piano Covers, 


Lace Curtains, 
Furniture Covering, 


Of our own importation, and manufactured to order 
POPULAR PRICES, 
Dealers exclusively in LINENS, and HOUSEKE EP 
ING DRY GOODs. 
Formerly on Washington Street. 
Mar 8 6m 








A great discovery has been made in treating Con- 
SUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, SPITTING OF BL: OD, ASTH- 
Ma, CocGHs, Soke THRoat, and all diseases of the 
Lungs and Throat, SUCCESSFULLY AT HOME. 

No catch-penny humbug, but the New, ScrenTir- 
1c, and SuccESssFUL Plan of an Educated Physician. 
It has succeeded where all before has failed. Send 
three-cent stamp for particulars. Address 


JOHN R. ROGERS, Brunswick, Maine. 
Mar 8 13t 


OCA RPETS. 


About 6000 Yards 





OF THE BEST 


ENGLISH TAPESTRY, 
BRUSSELS, 


Slightly damaged on Steamer OLYMPUS, for sale 


At Wholesale and Retail, 


For $1.12 1-2 per Yard. 


GEORGE W. CHIPMAN & C0, 


Corner Court & Hanover Streets, 





L. B. U. 


Z | ical Writers for the papers say: 


Testimonial from FRANZ ABT, composer | 


| “OHEERFUL “GEM3 OF 
VOICES” Theres - STBAUSS!!” 
FOR = ALL 
SOHOOLS, 2° mistakeabout BITY IT, 


character of 


| the remarkable CLARKE’S 


this MODEL INSTRUCTION BOOK. From the 


first it bas taken the NEW lead, selling largely, 


and elic ting high commendations from those well 


METHOD 





qualified to Mus- 


“Likely to become 


judge. 


FOR “The 


“Among notices, every article 


as popular as Rich- ardsons.”’ 


very book.” has 


justly placed it far REED above any similar 


book.” “Attracts and allures the pupil.’ 


flowing with ORGANS. pure melodies.” 


Price 32.9). 


“Over. 


For sale 


Sparkiing Chas H, Ditson & Co.,, 


everywher 


Moasical 


Rabies ‘11 Br’dway, New York. Treasure! 
for : ' All 
rf Oliver Ditson & Co. 
Sab.Schlis. Boston. 


Try it! 


GORHAWS 


Silver Linen Marker 
Card 





| 28 


2s 
i 
Ag 


Plated. up sent, 
all complete, tor $1.40, 
(without case $1.25.) By 
mail 25 cents extra. 

R 


Ink Warranted 


INDELIBLE. 





Also, Ribbon Stamps. 
One stamp marks for a whole family. 
Mar 15 4t 






RICH FRENCH CHINA TEA, BREAK- 
FAST, AND DINNER SETS. 

ALL THOSE THAT WOULD 
STONE CHINA NEARLY 
QUALITY ‘TO BEST 
BUT AT ONE-THIRD THE COST, ARE 
INVITED TO CALL AND SEE OUR 
STOCK OF PARIAN GRANITE THAT 
WE HAVE HAD MANUFACTURED IN 
ENGLAND EXPRESSLY FOR OUR 
TRADE, 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


33 & 35 BEDFORD St., Boston. 


LIKE 
EQUAL IN 
FRENCH CHINA, 


N. B. LISTS SENT ON APPLICA- 
TION. 
Mar 15. tJan 1 ‘74 





BUTLER & NORWOOD 
90 & 92 TREMONT St.. 


—AND— 
No. 1 & 2 MONTGOMERY PLACE 


ONE PRICE 


POPULAR STORE, 


Would announce to their friends and customers that 
they have made 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


in all their departments, and, during the months of 
January, February, and March, will offer 


Special Inducements, 


in their large and extensive stock, in order to make 
room for their spring importations. 


Butler & Norwood, 


90 & 92 TREMONT STREET, 


—AND— 


1& 2 Montgomery Place. 
(Next door to Metropolitan R. R. Station.) 
Jan 18. 


JOSEPH LEWANDO’S 


FRENCH DYE HOUSE, 


—aND— 


Steam Scouring Establishment 


OFFICES: 


264 Washington Street ate 
1844 Washington Stree . . 
7 Railroad Avenue . . 
Galen Street 

Jan. 18 ly 





Boston. 
Highlands, 


. 
Watertown, Mass. 





BOARDING IN NEW YORK. 


Readers of the Womay’s JouRNAL, visiting New 
York, will find a superior stopping-place, by the day 
or week, at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 37, 30, & 41 
West 26th street. Pleasant rooms, excellent table 
first-class location, all kinds of baths, strictly temper- 
ance, more home-like, and at less prices, than at ho 
tels. 

Address, for circular, 


Dr. E. P. Miller, 


41 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK 
Oct 12 ly 





LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


are invited to call freely at our office for adviee, without 
charge, respecting the present or prospective condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 

During four years that our firm has been established 
in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies o! Boston, and of nearly 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have li 
erty to refer. We claim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpassed ; neither have its neatness 
and vurability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in peculiar cases, ladies 
will have no occasion to complain that we have not 
been considerate. 

OLIVER & TABER. Dentists, 
(OVER BUTTERICK’s PaTTeRN Rooms), 
144 Trewont Street, Boston, Mass 
Jan 15 ly 
E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER. 
CONVEYANCE ICS, 
No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Koom 23), Besten. 

Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of lnstruments relating to Real and Persona! Estate, 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 

EDWARD G. STEVENS, Many E, STEVENS 

Jan. 21. ly 


Merev B. Jackson. M. D.. 
631 TREMON'T ST... 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases o7 
Women. 
Office hoursfrom 8 to9 A. M. and 2to4P. M, 
Mar. 11. 


Beckwith Sewing Machine---§12. 
ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL !! 


THE IMPROVED ($12) BECK * ITH SEWING 
MACHINE, wits New BrRatpine Foor, and ——_ 
other important improvements, all complete, wit 
Hemmer, Guide, Four Needles, &c., warranted two 
years; with care it willdo our family sewing for a 
life time. Nearly ten thousand of these machines 
have been sold the past season, which, wirnouT the 
above improvements, are giving universal satisfac'ion. 
We will show letters to any one who may call, from 
disinterested purchasers, in which they state that 
they would not exchange ours tor the best high-priced 
machine in the market. It makes the popular Elas- 
tic Loop Stitch, and closes its seam securely, which 
renders it the strongest and best; yet when desired it 
ean be unlocked at pleasure. Fastened to any table. 
Easily worked by hand. This is the machine which 
Messrs. Orange Judd & Co., of the American Agr’ 
culturist, &c., use 30 many thousands for premiums. 
Full directions go with every machine. If, after hav- 
ing the machine 30 days, it dues not give perfect sat- 
isfaction, we will retund the $12, on return of ma- 
chine, less the express charges, and take the risk of 
its being injured. All orders promptly filled on re- 
ceipt of post office order for 312, or if $3are sent with 
your order to us, the balance can be paid to the Ex- 
press Co , when you receive the machine. Terms to 
Agents liberal, but cash invariably for aLL machines 

when received. If any doubt our honor or responsi- 
| bility, we will cheerfully give the best city reference. 
Bring or send sample of any goods with which to 
test the machine. 


BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO., 


26 West Broadway, N. Y., 














Mar 15 (After May Ist, 862 Broadway.) 4 


HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location can be had at Dr. E. 
P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
terms, Dr. E. P. MILLER, 

Mar 15 39 West 26th Street, New York. 


A. A. WALKER, 
— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— ANID— 


STATIONERY, 


All materials for 





——<—= 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wa Flower Making, 
De caicomania, 


Freneh and English Note Paper and Envelopes, Ini- 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &c. 


Mar 15. tJan’74 


MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS. 


The Only American Musical Instruments of such 
extraordinary and recognized exceilence as to com- 
mand a wide sale in Europe, notwithstanding compe- 
tition there with products of cheap labor. 





Always awarded highest premiums, including the 
Medal at the Paris Exposition. Of hundreds of In- 
dustrial Exhibitions there have not been six in all 
where any other organs have been preferred to these. 


Universally recommended by eminent musicians, 
as possessing excellences not attained in any others, 
See opinions of ONE THOUSAND in Testimonial 
Circular. 

Exclusively employing several important inven- 
tious, and embracing every real improvement. 


The Mest Exteusive and complete factories in 
the world, producing better work at less cost than 
otherwise possible. 


Prices Fixed and as low as consistent with seru- 
pulows employment of only best material and work- 
manship. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and TESTIMO- 
NiAL CIRCULAR, with important inyormation about 
organs, which may sace purchasers from disuppoint- 
ment, in purchase of ferior or worthless instruments, 
or payment of high prices, sent sree. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ (Co., 


154 TREMONT STREET, Boston: 25 UNION SQ, 
New York; 80 and 82 ADAMS STREET, Chicago. 

















LADIES’ WRITTEN VISITING OARDS 
Executed in the finest style of the art. Orders by 
mail promptly filled, and sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. Terms, 5” Cards, $2.00; 10: cards, 83.0, 


E. 8S. BARTLETT, Parker House Boston. 





Marl BOSTON. at 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE A REPUBLICAN 
ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT- 
ED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. 


14. Tue REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND- 
FUL OF ITS OBLIGATIONS TO THE LOYAL WO- 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- 
TION TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM; THEIB 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS Of USEFUL- 
NESS IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION; AND 
THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY CLASS OF 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD 
BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA- 


TION. 


MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 
ADOPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1872. 


8. RESOLV ED—THAT WE HEARTILY AP- 
PROVE OF THE RECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS 
OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CLAUSE OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 
PLATFORM; THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS IS IN FA- 
VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL 
TERMS TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE 
SPECTIVE OF SEX, AND WILL HAIL THE DAY 
WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- 
LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL 
FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT- 
Box. 

A SEPARATE PRISON FOR WOMEN. 

Under this head I have lately attended a 
Legislative Hearing, and a sitting of the Social 
Science Association. The first dates some 
three weeks back, the latter was held on Fri- 
day, 21st inst. At both of these meetings 
statements were made which amply showed 
the high importance of the measure urged. It 
was shown that the criminal women of Mas- 
sachusetts are not so cared for as to make their 
reformation frequent or probable. Great num- 
bers of them are under the care of jailors of 
the other sex, with no softening and refining 
influence from theirown. They are crowded | 
together and locked up at night in dormitories, 
in which no authority is present to prevent 
coarse and profane language, and in which 
those least experienced in crime must hear 
the words, and feel the perverting influence of 
the most hardened offenders. Those who have 
the charge of them, are, in general, incredulous 
as to the possibility of reforming them, and 
when asked to point out their hopeful cases, 
look utterly puzzled by the inconceivable de- 
mand. Yet the few women who have espe- 
cially occupied themselves with the interests 
of these unfortunates, express, one and all, the 
most entire faith in the good results of all wise 
and humane labor bestowed upon them. Many 
among them have listened to the voice of af- 
fectionate pleading, to the accounts of religious ; 
encouragement, and even if relapsing at first 
into open offense, have yet kept in their heart 
the precious seed sown, which has in later 
years crowned with success the redeeming ef- 
forts of their friends. 

Mrs. Leonard of the Advisory Board at- 
tached to the Prison Commission of Massachu- 
setts, and Miss H. B. Chickering, Directress of 
the Dedham Home for Discharged Female 
Convicts, contributed much valuable informa- 
tion to the second of the occasions here named. 
Mre. Dall also gave her testimony concerning 
the Detroit House of Correction. Mrs. Leon- 
ard exhorted women to inform themselves of 
the condition of this portion of their own sex, 
and advised them to read, among other things, 
the Annual Report of the Massachusetts Board 
of State Charities, as a very useful and instrue- 
tive documeut. Miss Chickering spoke with 
tender emphasis of the awakening of religious 
sensibilities in women of hardened and vicious 
lives. She said, “We know not how many of 
them have touched the hem of the Saviour’s 
garment. But I think that many of them 
have touched it, and have been made whole.” 

To hear that there were, last Autumn, seven 
hundred and seventy women, in Massachusetts 
alone, under sentence for criminal offenses 
was to many of those present an announc- 
ment as startling as it was sad. Perhaps it 
was sadder still to reflect how small a propor- 
tion of the happy and prosperous of their own 
sex are employed in guarding and ministering 
to those lost sheep, wounded by cruel thorns, 
and widely astray in the world’s wilderness. 
Yet the wisest of us would have much to learn 
from any intercourse which should unlock the 
ead secret of their fate. Would notsuch inter- 
course make it appear that the pomp and _ pas- 
sions of high lite have much to do with the 
criminality found upon this lowerplane? The 
false romance of the wealthier circles becomes 
the desperate reality of these poorer ones. The 
disesteem of wholesome work, the distaste for 
family life, the fatal theory that self-indulgence 
is the first of duties. We see one pole of these 
errors in the region of the novel and ball-ruom, 
the other in the shadowy domain of the demi 
monde. In both, the want of a steadfast center 
of feminine influence, of an abiding power of 
womanly help is fatally felt. 

The sources of demoralization among wo- 








men, rich and poor, present a complex subject 
to which, in conjunction with the honored per- 
sons already spoken of, I would invite the earn- 
est attention of the sex. The moral diseases 
of women cannot be wholly analyzed by men. 
It is to be hoped that a thorough and uncom- 
promising study of them by those best able to 
understand them will lead us towards that 





position. We know members who say they 
would have been glad to vote for Woman Suf- 
frage, but who voted against it because they 
think that their constituents “do not want it.” 
Sooner or later, these will find their mistake. 
Several causes, apparently trifling, conspired 
to prevent a larger vote. The preponderance 
of speakers against Suffrage hurt us. It gave 


ounce of prevention which, if we could only | the impression that numbers were against us. 


find it, is better than the pound of cure. 
J. W. i. 


A 


WOMAN AGAINST POLYGAMY. 


Mrs. Stenhouse, of Utah, has recently pub- 
lished a bc ok in opposition to polygamy. She 
is one of the most eminent women of Salt 
Lake City, occupies a high social position, and 
is now the sole wite of aman who has been, 
for twenty years, one of the most influential 
elders and missionaries of Mormonism. Her 
daughter is a wife of one of the sons of Brig- 
ham Ycung, and an ardent devotee of the 
prophet. 

Mrs. Stenhouse has sacrificed every personal 
consideration, and has given up her life, with 
the full approval and co-operation of her hus- 
band, to expose the wickedness of polygamy. 





She is a woman of education, sincere and earn- 
est; we commend her to the women of Mas- | 
sachusetts who are laboring for the elevation 
of their sex. 
Mrs. Stenhouse will lecture next Tuesday | 
evening in Tremout Temple, on “Polygamy in 
Utah.” The importance and interest of her 
subject entit'e her to expect a large and intel- 
ligent audience, L. 8. 


a 


THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 


The temporary defeat of the Woman Suf- 
frage Amendment in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature gives the friends of the measure no 
ground of discouragement. It is mainly due 
to causes which are transient or accidental. 
We have taken some pains to ascertain the 
facts, and our conclusions are as follows: 

Of the one hundred and forty-two members 
who voted against Suffrage, at least one-half 
have no fixed opinions on the subject, and had 
not fully made up their minds, three days be- 
forehand, whether to vote for, or against it. 
About fifty members would have voted against 
it under any circumstances. The men with 
bull necks, narrow foreheads, coarse features, 
and faces flushed with stimulants, are all 
against us, ofcourse. Such men are to be found 
inevery Legislature. Men upon the plane of 
animalism,think that might makes right, and 
have no conception of Woman as an intellectual 
and moral being. The bigoted sectarians too, 
who quoted the Bible twenty years ago, to 
justify the enslavement of the negro, now 
quote St. Paul to justify the subjection of Wo- 
man. A few fastidious and cautious men, of a 
better type than the foregoing, also take the 
side of established usage and conventional 
taste. These three classes compose the fifty 
permanent opponents. They must die and be 
born again before they can be converted. On the 
other hand,more than eighty members are earn- 
est and pronounced advocates of Woman Suf- 
frage upon principle— men who believe in 
Equal Rights and Human Equality—men who 
respect Woman and love Impartial Liberty. 

These two classes constitute one half of 
the Legislature. Most of the remainder are 
men who float, They will vote for Woman 
Suffrage, just as soon as they feel a decided 
popular impulse swaying them in the right di- 
rection. Strange as it may seem, the Woman 
Suffrage Plank in the Republican platform 
tended, for the moment, to diminish rather than 
increase our vote. Our opponents resented 
any allusion to it as “an attempt to apply the 
party lash,” and worked all the harder to de- 
feat us, in order to prevent the recognition of 
a measure which they detested, as a party is- 
sue. Our friends erred, on the other hand, in 
not treating Suffrage as a recognized partyissue. 
They had a perfect right to do so. No hearing 
should have been granted. No petitions or re- 
monstrances were needed. If the Joint Com- 
mittee had reported promptly in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage as a Republican issue, we should 
have had a heavy majority vote, beyond a 
doubt. 

The failure of Suffrage in the Legislature is 
largely due to the culpable silence of Governor 
Washburn in his message. If we had possessed 
an outspoken friend in the Gubernatorial chair, 
a two-thirds vote in favor of Woman Suffrage 
could easily have been obtained. If he had 
said for Woman Suffrage one half as much as 
for Temperance, it would have settled the ques- 
tion. It was aglorious opportunity, but it was 
ignobly thrown away. 

Again, there are nineteen Democratic mem- 
bers. Under ordinary circumstances we 
should have had s1x or eight of these votea, not 
from conviction, but from a desire to encourage 
new issues. Our affiliation with the Repub- 
licans, last Fall, cost us all of these except that 
of our brave friend John E. Fitzgerald — an 
Irishman, a Catholic, and a Democrat — yet a 
consistent and reliable friend of Woman Suf- 
frage. 

The want of a pronounced public sentiment 
in the local constituencies of members weighed 
against us. Women are not voters. There- 
fore, their opinions are little known and little 
heeded. A majority of women have, as 
yet, expressed no opinion openly, and many 





thoughtless women express themselves in op- 


During the last two days, especially, the op- 
ponents combined to talk against time, and 
succeeded in excluding the friends of Suffrage 
from the floor, thus wearying the members and 
securing the last word. 

Amazing as it may seem, even the invective 
and bombast of our opponents had weight with 
many. Noise counted for argument. When 
Fulton denounced Woman Suffrage as syn- 
onymous with child-murder, a shudder ran 
through several honorable members. When 
he attributed the numerical majority of Wo- 
men in Massachusetts to the Suffrage agitation, 
and warned his auditors that only girls would 
be born hereafter, and no more boys, if women 
voted, many manly hearts fainted with fear, 
and their owners vowed inwardly by all their 
gods that the movement must be suppressed. 
So theyfulfilled the Biblical injunction literally, 
and answered a fool according to his folly, by 
voting against Woman Suffrage at the behest 
of Rev. J. D. Fulton. 

The admission of ladies to the floor of the 
House cost us votes. The members, out of 
gallantry, very generally resigned their seats 
to ladies, and then felt annoyed at the incon- 
venience to which they were subjected. This 
was all wrong. Our friends must oppose the 
repetition of this interruption of business, next 
year. 

The applause and hisses in the galleries hurt 
us, especially the latter. Indignation was natu- 
rally aroused by the coarse inuendos and vitu- 
peration of our opponents. When Mr, Crocker 
asserted that “the women whoask for Suffrage, 
with a few rare exceptions, belong to the lower, 
poorer, and more corrupt class of the com- 
munity,” resentment culminated in hisses. 
“There!” exclaimed a sapient member, in our 
hearing ; “I will never vote for Woman Suf- 
frage, after those hisses,’ The provocation 
was lost sight of, and this violation of the pro- 
prieties of time and place gave an occasion to 
our enemies. 

The presence of several active and unpop 
ular female lobbyists who have haunted the 
State House for the past two or three years did 
us harm. Luckily, these feminine politicians 
are bitterly opposed to Woman Suffrage. But, 
unluckily, they are women, and therefore 
lower the sex in the estimation of members by 
the fact of thir presence. We are sorry to 
say that many members seem unable to mea- 
sure the difference between Lydia Maria Child 
and Emma Lane, between Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps and Mrs. Lydia Warner. 

Last, but not least, the time of taking the 
vote was singularly unfortunate. The election 
of a Senator, which took place the same day, 
had irritated the temper of members. Although 
the friends of Woman Suffrage had observed 
a strict neutrality, yet Mr. Boutwell’s well- 
known sympathy with Suffrage had enlisted a 
a majority of our friends in his favor. Many 
of the friends of Mr. Dawes, felt vexed at his 
defeat, and some voted against Suffrage in con- 
sequence. 

In spite of all these untoward influences, we 
received a larger vote than ever before in favor 
of Suffrage. In one respect, we are stronger 
for the postponement. We have one more 
year in which to enlighten public sentiment, 
before the question goes to the people. Let 
the Republican Convention re-affirm the Wo- 
man Suffrage resolution, next Fall, and let us 
go again before a Republican Legislature, not 
with hearings or petitions, but with the plat- 
form of the party in our hands. 

Meanwhile, if our friends in every town will 
form a Woman Suffrage Club to secure the 
nomination and election of Suffragists for Gov- 
ernor and members of the next Legislature- 
next Fall, this action will go far towards secur- 
ing the establishment of Impartial Suffrage, 
next Winter. H. B. B. 


tel 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN OREGON. 


The Oregon Woman Suffrage Association 
convened at Portland, Oregon, on the 14th ult. 
and continued its session two days. The oc- 
casion was one of marked interest. Its delib- 
erations were shared equally by men and 
women. 

After the business of the organization, Mrs, 
C. A. Conurn read an essay, “What shall we 
expect, when Women vote ?” 

Mrs.Bearry (colored) read an essay proving 
that the colored women are awake to their 
own interests. 

Dr. Tuompson read a poem. 

Proressor and Mrs. McGiseny furnished 
the Convention with appropriate vocal and 
instrumental music. 

A Committee was appointed to draft an ad- 
dress to the people of the State of Oregon, 
to be circulated through the press. 

Plans were proposed to aid the ‘New North- 
west,” by loans of money without interest, 
until such time as Mrs. A. J. Duniway shall 
be able to refund the same without embarrass- 
ment to her paper. 

During the last evening, an essay which had 
been prepared for this occasion by the Hon. G. 


| or not. 





W. Brown, two days previous to his death, 


found in their statutes—only they could not 


was read by his wife, thus, in a most touching | give her the exercise of her right of suffrage. 
manner, was the influence of a deceased friend That has to be accomplished by the same steps 


given to the cause which so much needs the | as in Massachusetts. 


support of every good man. 


Mrs. A. J. Duniway, moved through the | 


Convention, as its “informing spirit,” making 
short speeches, suggesting plans of work, and 
evidently having the co-operation and sympa- 
thy of all around her. 

In spite of the storms, and the severe weath- 
er, the Convention was a good one, and “meant 
work,” until women get the ballot, as the fol- 
lowing resolutions, a part only of the series, 
show : 


Resolved. That we appeal to the citizens of 
Oregon who believe in the principle of “‘equal- 
ity before the law” to aid this Associatiun in 
every possible way by placing these self-evident 
truths before the people, that all men and 
women are, and of right ought to be, equally 
free and independent in law, custom and ethics ; 
and we urge them to proceed at once to per- 
fect the different county organizations through 
out the State. 

Resolved. That we recognize the necessity of 
sustaining the New Northwest as the organ 
of the Association, and urge all members to 
use their influence to place this journal in 
every home on the coast. 


The Convention also endorsed the action of 
the women who voted at the late election, as 
follows: 


Resolved. That this Convention recognizes 
the acts of Miss Anthony and her friends in 
voting, in accordance with their conviction of 
right and duty, as deeds of brave and noble 
women, and the acts of Registers and Judges 
of election in receiving and counting their 
votes as praiseworthy and just. 


It also 


Resolved. That as men alone have proved 
themselves unable to quench the great torrent 
of intemperance that is deluging the earth with 
dissipation, Woman now comes to the front 
as his co-worker, and respectfully offers her 
heart and hand in holy marriage to the Ore- 
gon State Temperance Alliance. 


Thus good works go together. The women 
of the East, bid God speed to the women of 
the Great West, while we all work and wait 
for the day when human laws, like the laws of 
God, shall make no distinction on account of 


sex, L. 8. 
——_ > ___—__- 


A WINTER OF HARD WORK---LETTER FROM 
MRS. LIVERMORE. 


The following extracts from a private letter 
from Mrs. Livermore, will be of great interest 
to our readers. Some idea of the magnitude 
of her work may be formed from the fact that 
she has delivered nearly one hundred lyceum 
lectures since she left Boston last December, 
and has addressed more than one hundred 
thousand people during this period: 

.... “I have never known so busy a Win- 
ter as this has been since I left Boston in De- 
cember. The severity of the Winter, and the 
consequent interruption of travel, which have 
rendered it impossible for one to depend on 
the time-tables of the Western roads, have 
trebled and quadrupled the difficulties of my 
work. My rule has been to take the very first 
train for my next destination, just as soon as 
I had finished a lecture engagement in any 
place. This has kept me all the time on the 
road. I have bired special trains —have ridden 
in box cars, mail cars, cabooses, in open sleighs 
across the country, once risking my life by rid- 
ing eighteen miles in this way, the thermome- 
ter ten degrees below zero, the horse and 
sleigh both looking as if they were first cous 
ins to Holmes’ “One horse shay.” Somebody 
ought to put me in the Idiot Asylum for this 
last piece of folly. I was so nearly frozen 
when I reached the end of my ride that I could 
neither walk nor stand, and mirabile dictu! 
could not talk. My hands and feet were ut- 
terly numb. It seemed asif my arms left off 
at the wrists, and my legs at the ankles. The 
result of my insane efforts to keep my engage. 
ments is this—that I have only failed to reach 
two places, my engagements nearly averaging 
six a week. 

There has been another result, which ought 
not to have been omitted, or I might have 
been tempted to repeat my unwisdom. I ac- 
tually got sick, and had a fortnight of chills 
and fever. The chills came on in the morn- 
ing, and the fever soon after the chill ceased. 
But I lectured every night, going on the plat- 
form as limp as a jelly fish, and a iittle doubt- 
ful, every time, whether I should get through 
By holding my tongue, and letting 
nobody know how miserably sick I have felt, 
save the doctor (I have consulted five in five 
different places, and taken all their doses, 
which were of the heroic sort),I have pulled 
through, and am “alive, even unto this day.’’ 

I have had no time to write for the JourNat, 
only time like Jo, in “Bleak House,” to “move 
on,” and “keep moving.”’ I have met with 
much that I have wanted to write. Never 
have I been so conscious of the strong, healthy 
growth of what we call the “Woman Move- 
ment,” as during this Winter trip. I find the 
growth and the gain everywhere. 

In Iowa, it is astonishing. ‘The Committee 
chosen by the Legislature to revise the Iowa 
code of laws, have done so, and their revision 
is accepted, and the revised code of laws goes 
into Operation next September. Hon. Charles 
Beardsly, one of the Committee, and editor of 
the Burlington //awkeye, told me that the 
Committee sat down to their work with the 
unanimous purpose to remove from the State 
code every law that bore unequally against 
Woman—to remove from her every disability 


footing, or will, after next September. 


And better yet. Mr. 
| Beardsly and others tell me that the Commit- 
tee have accomplished this, and that men and 
women, as far as property, guardianship of 
| children, etc., are concerned, stand on the same 
One or 
two sharp-eyed radicals say that the Commit- 
tee have overlooked a few points where the 
Woman is ata disadvantage before the law. 
But if they have, it will be remedied, for the 
leading men of Iowa are determined that the 
laws of their State shall not discriminate favor- 
ably for men, and unfavorably against women. 
And there is not an educational institution in 
Iowa, open to men, which is not also open to 
wonen. Iowa has begun right. 
In Southern Indiana there is an amazing 
growth of Woman Suffrage sentiment. It is 





| 


: | the popular feeling, and, without any outside 


spur or help, they have crowded the Opera 
House in Terre Haute to listen to Woman Suf- 
frage addresses by men as eminent as Col. 
Thompson, one of the leading lawyers of Indi- 
ana. In Greencastle there is equal interest, and 
the President of Asbury University, located 
there, came outin a masteriy argument for Wo- 
man Suffrage, which swept away all open oppo- 
sition. 

The same is true of Central Illinois. I found 
a most favorable feeling in Alton, also in Mat- 
toon, Tuscola, Princeton and Galva. I found 
the conservatism of Louisville (Ky.) melting 
and thawing, and was urged to remain and 
give two radical lectures, after I had given 
“Queen Elizabeth,” which they had bargained 
for. 

In Michigan, in which State I lectured near- 
ly three weeks, in Ohio, and indeed every- 
where, the interest in the Woman question 
grows among women, as wellas men, and 
that, too, without any special effort being made 
to develop it, “It isin the air.” I have nev- 
er been so encouraged, never have matters 
looked to me so hopeful, and while there is a 
great interest in the question of Woman Suf- 
frage, there is also a healthy awakening of the 
public mind to the fact that Woman needs 
physical training necessitating a reform in 
dress, industrial training to enable her to fight 


now has to, and an educational training equal 
to that given her brother. That she is to de- 
cide what shall be her sphere of life, and must 
have freedom to develop her taste and capaci- 
ties. 

I have been inthe thick of the talk and dis- 
cussions all winter—and wearied to death with 
traveling and lecturing, I have talked private- 
ly, and been talked at, till a squeezed orange 
could not be more collapsed. 

Ishall be home in April, by the last, certain- 
ly, if not earlier. Give my love to all our 
friends. It will be pleasant to see you all 
again, although it seems now,&s though I 
should devote the first month of my return to 
sleep.” Mary A. Livermore. 

St. Paul, Minn., March, 18, 1873. 


OUR PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 


DEAR JOURNAL.—The Woman Suffrage 
meetings held at Kennett Square on Friday, 
which I mentioned in my last letter, were a 
very pleasing success. The afternoon meeting 
was well attended, and in the evening the 
hall was filled. 

Public sentiment in the vicinity of Kennett 
is much higher advanced than it is in many 
other localities, and it is not a matter of sur- 
prise that in such a liberal-minded communi- 
ty, there should he a large number of persons 
who welcome the Woman Suffrage question, 
and bid it prospering speed. The old Anti- 
Slavery element prevails largely in the neigh- 
borhood, and the discipline which this indi- 
cates is the natural forerunner of a friendly 
spirit towards any important reform. The 
people there are a thinking and intelligent 
class. They can decide rationally in regard 
to questions presented for their consideration, 
and are quick to perceive the merits of a sub- 
ject that involves just principles, or that con- 
cerns the well-being of the community. The 
representatives of their district in the Consti- 
tutional Convention are Hon, Johu M. Broom- 
all and Mr. William Darlington, both of whom 
are earnest and outspoken advocates of the 
ballot for Woman. 

The speakers at the afternoon meeting al- 
luded to were Miss Mary Grew, President of 
the State Association, and Rev. Charles G. 
Ames. Besides these, which I gladly men- 
tion as a feature of encouragement as well as 
a sign of advancement, the pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church of the place, Rev. Mr. Frazier, 
and the former resident Methodist minister, 
Rev. Mr. Alcorn, added their cheering voices 
on the occasion, speaking good words in favor 
of Impartial Suffrage. For the former, this 
must have been a long stride in advance of 
the old order of things with him, as indicated 
by the remark that if his parents and grand- 
parents in Scotland could, by any possibility, 
witness his position or hear his words, “there 
would go up a groan so loud that it could be 
heard here.” Mrs. Livermore’s address last 
Summer at Longwood first brought his mind 
to a favorable regard for the question. 

In the evening, Mr. Josiah Jackson took 





the chair. He was a delegate to the Philadel- 


her battle of life atless fearful odds than she . 
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phia Convention that nominated Grant and 
Wilson. The speakers were Mr. Ames, Miss 
Grew, Mr. Joseph Turner and Mrs. Fanny B. 
Ames. You may be assured that much ex- 
cellent argument was presented by the vari- 
ous speakers, whose eloquent and impressive 
words were listened to with marked attention 
and appreciation by the delighted audience. 

An invitation to speak was given to any in 
the audience that might desire to express their 
opinions on either side of the question. In re- 
sponse to this a Mirs. Pyle made some remarks 
iu opposition, which were rather moderate 
and quite harmless, 

At theclose of the speaking a proposition 
was made to take a vote on the subject, in 
order to ascertain the sense of the meeting in 
regard to it. The audience was about equally 
composed of women and men, and nearly all 
rose in the aflirmative. Only three thus rep- 
resented the negative. w. 

Philadelphia, March 11. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The bill, emancipating slaves in Porto Rico 
at once, passed the Spanish Assembly Satur- 
day night. 

The bill to restore suffrage to deserters, has 
passed the Assembly of Wisconsin. Women 
are not deserters. 

Three ladies have been chosen on the board 
of directors of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

The Michigan Legislature has not only pass- 


ed a prohibitory law, but one imposing heavy 
penalties for selling watered milk. 





The Pennsylvania Legislature has been pe- 
titioned to pass a law for the appointing of 
women as inspectors of the women’s depart- 
ment in the State Prison. 

A proposition to enact a law punishing male 
night-walkers, has been defeated in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, as might be expected 
from its vote against Woman Suffrage. 


In the lilinois Legislature, Hon. James B. 
Bradwell has achieved a triumph for the ladies 
by procuring the passage through the House, 
by the large vote of 101 to 30, of the bill allow- 
ing them to be elected school-ofticers. 


The Woman Suffragists of Connecticut have 
been catechizing the candidates for State of- 
fices as to their views upon Suffrage, and ask- 
ing them if they will pledge themselves to 
work for the extension of Suffrage to women. 

The lady teachers of the Detroit public 
schools have issued an admirably written ad- 
dress to the tax-payers of that city, asking for 
an increase of their salaries, which are now 
shamefully inadequate. 

The Rhode Island Medical Society has de- 
termined that its charter did not forbid the 
election of women to membership, and that 
Miss Tyng was therefore legally and properly 
chosen a member. 

The Joint Committee on Female Suffrage 
have asked, and were granted a discharge 
from the further consideration of the petition 
of Lydia Maria Child and others. No action 
is, therefore, to be expected from the present 
Legislature, 

The laws of California impose a very heavy 
fine for hiring girls under seventeen years 
to sing and dance; and yet San Francisco is 
the loudest city in the land with concert-sa- 
loons and street tambourine girls. Such laws 
will never be enforced until women vote. 


The President has sent the following nomi- 
nations to the Senate: R. B. Hayes, Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States at Cincinnati; 
John A. Campbell of Wyoming, Governor of 
Wyoming Territory. Both are friends of Wo- 
man Suffrage. 


Mrs. Stenhouse, of Salt Lake City, has just 
reached Boston, and is soon to give a lecture 
on Polygamy in Utah. She has been, for 
twenty years, the wife of a Mormon elder ; 
knows all the workings of this system, and 
exposes them without fear. 


The Woman Suffragists of Michigan, in An- 
nual Convention, have adopted resolutions ex- 
pressive of their belief in the final success of 
their movement, and asking the Legislature 
to strike out the word “male” in the State 
Constitution, whenever it restricts the right 
of suffrage. 


The gentleman at Keene, who a short time 
since, so gallantly got out his private team af- 
ter midnight, and carried home over the drift- 
ed roads all the lady passengers who came in 
a belated train, was Hon. S. W. Hale, and the 
Keene ladies have put him on the track for the 
next Republican nomination for Governor. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Engin- 
eers of the Fire Department, Miss Mary A. 
Keyes, the young lady through whose efforts 
nearly all the girls employed in the burnt 
building on Hanover Street escaped death, 
was presented with a handsome gold watch 
and chain valued at $100, by Capt. Damrell 
on behalf of the engineers. 

A young man named Farrel is said to have 
recently purchased, from oue Smith, of Stam- 
ford, the latter’s wife and two children for $25. 
Farrell, who distinguished himself, last Sum- 
mer, by running off with another man’s wife, 
magnanimously threw a iot of furniture into 
the bargain. According to the theory of the 





opponents of Woman Suffrage, these rascals 
were justified. They carried out the doctrine 
of Woman’s subjection to its logical conclu- 
sion. 

Last Thursday the Chairman of the Consti- 
tutional Convention of Pennsylvania present- 
ed a communication from Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, on the subject of Woman Suf- 
frage, reviewing the debate on the question» 
and referring particularly to the position as- 
sumed by Mr. Mann, of Potter. It was read 
and laid upon the table. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher- Hooker was announc- 
ed to preach last Sunday,in a Universalist 
Church, at Bridgeport. She has had serious 
thoughts of late of following the example of 
her friend, Mrs. Burleigh, in devoting herself 
to the work of the ministry. The Beechers 
take to the pulpit and to “heresy” as natural- 
ly as ducks to water. 


The ladies of the Woman’s Christian Asso- 
ciation who persuaded Miss Emily Faithfull 
to visit Cincinnati on the eve of her returning 
to England, to lecture in their behalf, may 
congratulate themselves upon the success of 
their enterprise. There was not a vacant 
seat in Melodeon Hall, and much of the stanc- 
ing room was occupied. 


Mr. Stedman, of Boston, has introduced a 
bill providing that the Board of Trustees of 
the State Industrial School for Girls shall 
hereafter consist of ten members, of whom 
three shall be women, and the present mem- 
bers of the Advisory Board of Women are 
constituted the additional members until their 
present terms of office shall expire. 


The change in the character of our New 
England population is forciblyillustrated by the 
following fact: Fifty-four years ago, the 
only Roman Catholics in Hartford were two 
women, Mrs, Mary Cosgrove, and her sister, 
Mrs. Murphy. Both of them are still living 
in that city, to see nearly 18,000 of their creed 
there, besides two very large and fine churches 
built, and a great cathedral under way. 


Woman’s Rights seem to be advancing in 
the Westfield normal school. First, the boys 
voted to allow lady membership in the Philolo- 
gian society; now the gentle sex have them- 
selves waked to a realizing sense of their priv- 
ileges, and at the last meeting of the lyceum 
took matters into their own hands, both thak- 
ing and carrying motions—a thing they have 
never before presumed to do. 


Petitions of Sarah Shaw Russell and other 
women in favor of a separate prison for wo- 
men, have been presented in the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives last week. In- 
asmuch as that House has already voted 142 


| to 84 in favor of keeping all the women of the 


Commonwealth in a political prison with idi- 
ots, lunatics and felons, these gentlemen cer- 
tainly ought to vote a separate prison for the 
women who are criminals. 


Woman Suffrage is under consideration in 
the New York Legislature. Last Tuesday, 
Mr. Fort moved that as the Constitution rec- 
ognized the right of women to hold real and 
personal estate on equal terms with male citi- 
zens, but does not give them the right to vote 
at elections; therefore, 


Resolved, That the Judiciary Committee be 
instructed to report an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, allowing tax-paying female citizens 
to vote. Adopted. 


A foretaste of “God in the Constitution” oc- 
curred last week in Vineland, N.J., where our 
friend, John Gage, known all over the coun 
try as a Spiritualist and an advocate of Wo- 
man’s Rights, was arrested for chopping wood 
at his own door last Sunday. Not a Sunday 
has passed all these years, but men and wo- 
men in that place by scores, have worked at 
all possible vocations. 


The most interesting case at the Superior 
Court last week, was that of Ezra Minor against 
Joseph H. Sharon, whereby the former claimed 
$5000 to remunerate himself and family for 
catching the small-pux from the other residents 
of a tenement at Holyoke, rented to him by 
Sharon. The latter failed to warn his tenant 
that the disease prevailed in the house; and 
the question to be decided was, how far one 
man is liable for carelessly exposing another to 
an infectious disease. The court awarded $900 
to Minor, but the case has been carried up to 
the Supreme Court for a final decision. 


By a vote of 110 to 29, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on Saturday, passed to a second 
reading, a bill providing that all buildings, 
places, or tenements resorted to for prostitu- 
tion, lewdness, or illegal gaming, shall be 
deemed common nuisances, and punishing 
whoever keeps or maintains such houses by 
imprisonment in the House of Correction or 
Common Jail, not exceeding one year. The 
bill repeals the law punishing this offense by a 
fine. 
Boston, as a substitute for an adverse report 
by the Judiciary Committee. 


We are glad to announce the organization 
of an association to found and support a per- 
manent Homceopathic School, in connection 
with the medical department of Boston Uni- 
versity, in which thorough and scientific in- 
struction in the principles of Hahnemann 
shall be givento men and women. Massachu- 
setts women, excluded by traditional bigotry 


It was introduced by Mr. Bowker of ; 





from the classic shades of Harvard, a coliege 
founded by a woman, and snubbed by the 
House of Representatives, can still say of 
themselves, as the little colored boy of Atlanta 
said of his race to Gen. Howard, ‘*We’re ris- 
ing, massa, rising!” 


Chicago, we believe, was the proud posses- 
sor of a Judge who sanctioned a female prac- 
titioner at the bar. Judge Blodgett, of the 
United States Court of that district, has now 
confirmed a still more important right of the 
sex. It is the right of a woman to form ale 
gal business partnership with any one, though 
it be her own husband. He believes that right 
to be a part of the general right to make con- 
tracts in her own name. The world, in LIIli- 
nois, at least, is, therefore, getting rid of one 
more arbitrary fiction of the law. 


The New Boston College is alive to the re- 
quirements of the Nineteenth Century. The 
trustees of Boston University decided at their 
last meeting to open their undergraduate de- 
partment, or “College of the Liberal Arts,”’ 
the coming Autumn to both sexes. The cur- 
riculum will correspond with the regular 
Classical Course of the best American col- 
leges, and lead to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. The Freshmen will be organized the 
second week in September. Those who have 
been repelled from all the other colleges of the 
Commonwealth, solely on the ground of sex, 
will be gratified to learn that in this new me- 
tropolitan oue‘ladies will be admitted upon 
the same conditions as gentlemen. 


We have received the hird volume of the Wo- 
man Suffrage Journal, edited by Lydia Becker, 
of London. This journal is the organ of the 
Woman Suffrage movement in England, and 
is ably and respectably conducted. It covers 
a wide range of topics that pertain to the in- 
terests of women. Unequal laws, education 
in medical colleges, work, wages, ete. It re- 
ports nearly two hundred Suffrage meetings 
held in England, Wales, and Scotland, during 
the last year, and reports a vast amount of 
work, by way of circulating petitions. One 
hundred and eighty-seven thousand names are 
published on a single petition. We shall, from 
time to time, make extracts from this volume, 
to show our readers the spirit and the mode of 
work of our friends in England. 


A touching incident of conjugal devotion is 
told by a correspondent of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier Journal, who says : 


I have recently met a lov ely Kentucky lady, 
Mrs. General Paul. She is from Ne wport. 
General Paul had both of his eyes shot out in 
battle. He bears his affliction with the resig- 
nation of a Christian martyr. At the Cook 
Ball the General was in full uniform, and would 
playfully repeat the exclamations he heard 
about the beautiful flowers. His charming 
wife is the staff upon which he leans, and she 
so tenderly watches and guides his steps that 
she is eyes and everything to him. In the car- 
riage he made some gallant speech to her, and 
she said, ‘‘O! husband, I have changed so that 
I don’t believe you would know me if you saw 
me, itis so long since you have seen me.” 
Such rare devotion as theirs gives eyes to the 
soul, and the loss of the outward onesis not 
recognized. 


We commend to Messrs. Hurlbut, Codman, 
Crocker, Loughlin, Mason, Stedman and Co., 
a new argument against Woman Suffrage, 
which is similar to those advanced by them, 
but perhaps a little more forcibly expressed: 
One-eyed Wiuston was, (and probably is now) 
a negro preacher in Virginia, and his ideas 
of theology and human nature were often very 
original. 
preacher one Sunday, ‘‘Winston, I understand 


Now how can you prove it?”’ ‘*Well sah, did 
you ebber read in de Bible, how de seben deb- 
bles were cast out’er Mary Magdalene ?’’ “Oh, 
yes, I’ve heard that.” “Did you ebber hear 
of ’em bein’ cast out of any other woman, 
sah?” “No, I never did.” “Well, den, oders 
got ’em yet.” 


thought it his special sphere to reform fallen 
women. So he went to North Street, found 
a good-looking girl who was tired of her ways 
of life, took her to a nice boarding-house, and 
introduced her to the praying band. His ef- 
forts might have been successful, but taking a 
ride on the Brighton road, they went toa ho- 
tel, and from a private room called for hot 
whiskey punches, At the next meeting of the 
praying band, the girl appeared in a new role- 
denouncing her would-be reformer, and re- 
turning to her former life. The zealous man 
was expelled from the band, and concluded to 
go to sea for a few years, leaving his estimable 
wife to ask assistance from the overseers ot 
the poor.” This incident is only a new evi- 
dence of the inability of men alone to reform 
society or politics. Women must reform wo- 
men, and the social evil will never be suppress- 





ed until women vote. 


An exchange says: ‘““‘Woman as a voter is 
an accomplished factin England. Every wom- 
an who occupies a dwelling in any city or town 
of England, Ireland, Wales, or Scotland has a 
vote for alderman and town officers in general. 
Under Mr. Foster’s new actin England wid- 
ows and spinsters who pay rates have votes in 
the election of School Boards. In Ireland 
every woman who pays any sum as poor rate, 
has a vote in the election of Poor Guardians. 


A gentleman thus accosted the old | 


you believe every woman has seven devils. | 


The Springfield Repubdlican informs us that, | 
“A newly converted mau, not far from Boston, | 


It is said that the women exercise these rights | 
heartily, and in many cases where saloon-keep- 
ers represented the wards ot cities in municipal | 
positions they were finally defeated by the votes | 
of the women. In London, it is well known, Mrs. 
Garrett Anderson, M. D., is one of the most 
useful members of the School Board, and the 
same is true of Miss Becker, in Manchester. | 
The right of suffrage seems to have been con- 
ferred on the principle that where women pay 
a tax for any object they shall have the right 
to a vote in the disposition of the funds.” 


The Providence Jourral thus alludes to the 
Woman Suffrage question: 


Whatever views we may entertain as to the 
right of Woman to the suffrage, there are cer- 
tain things to be said in regard to it which will 
not be permanently put aside by a sneer, nor 
overslaughed by ridicule. It is all nonsense 
to say, on the one hand, that neither Man or 
Woman has a natural right to vote; it is just 
as futile to say that a woman, because she is 
&@ wéman, and without regard to her interest, 
pecuniary, social, and political, in the welfare 
of the community, shali have no voice in de 
ciding questions which affect her pocket, her 
civil rights, and her happiness as a citizen. | 
In view of recent national legislation, it must | 
be difficult to argue that the infusion of the 
feminine influence could, by any possibility, 
weaken the mental or moral standing of our 
legislators. There are a good many women 
who will have to pay an additional amount 
of tax in consequence of the increased salaries | 
of the members of Congress, and there would | 
seem to be no injastice in their having the | 
right to say what they think as to the fitness 
of those proposed as the recipients of this not 
modest remuneration. | 





| 
The prospective value of Santo Domingo is | 
evidenced by the fact, that the neighboring | 
Island of Barbadoes is more thickly settled | 
than China, with her 300,000,000. With a 
superficial area of only about 166 square miles, | 
without any large towns, without manufac- 
tures of any description, a purely agricultural 
colony, actually supports a population of 180- 
000 souls, or over 1,084 to the square mile! | 
To find the means of sustentation for this | 
cooped-up people, she has brought under cal- | 
tivation nearly every inch of her 106,470 acres | 
of culturable laud; and, to the superficial ob- | 
server, she presents an aspect of wealth and | 
prosperity, unexampled in the West Indies, 
and hardly to be surpassed in any other part | 
of the world. Spanish Santo Domingo con- | 
tains 22,000 square miles. When as fully pop- | 
ulated as Barbadoes, it will support tweuty- | 
four millions. Hayti with 10,000 square miles | 
could sustain 11,000,000 more. Thus the en- 
tire island of Santo Domingo, is capable of 
supporting 35,000,000, or nearly the whole 
present population of the United States. 


The Illinois House of Representatives is to | 
be commended for the creditable vote with 
which it passed last week the bill making | 
women eligible to school offices. It is not 
kely that any revolution will follow. Women 
have not exhibited any dangerous anxiety to 
hold office, and male aspirants for unprofitable 





bly interfered with. The advantages to be 

gained by the passage of the bill are the recog- | 
nition of the fact that whereas women are em- 
ployed in teaching all over the country and in | 
| every part of the civilized world, occupying | 
high places in our educational system and in | 
the colleges, the State of Lllinois is oiling | 
they should serve her, without pay ; and second- | 
ly, the enabling of localities where a small | 
school board can best be recruited trom educat- 
ed brains, irrespective of sex, to choose wo- | 
| men legally, if they so prefer. It is to be 
| hoped that the Senate will pass the bill by a | 








cordial and generous vote. | 
The tenth annual commencement of the New 
| York Homeopathic College for Women took | 
| place last week at Association Hall. This col- 
| lege is connected with the Women’s Hospital. 
The report for the year was read by the Dean 
| of the Faculty, Mrs. Dr. Lozier. It reported 
| the college as being in a highly satistactory | 
| condition, but in need of endowments to make 
| its benefits permanent. During the ten years 
the school has been in existence, seventy-five | 
| graduates have been sent out, most of whom 
are now enjoying a great measure of success. 
| Rev. Henry Powers, and DeCordova, the hu- 
morist, made addresses, the latter throwing the 
audience into bursts of laughter by the recital 
of his comic experiences with doctors and their | 
physic. He closed by appealing to the grad- | 
| uates to spare either the patient or his purse, 
and not take from the unhappy victim both | 
The graduating class number 
nine, as follows: Misses Mary W. Nixon, New 
York City ; Anna M. Stilss, Montclair, N. J ; 
Georgia Merriman, Ohio; L. A. Rendell, Say- 
| ville, Long Island; Lucy Almy Babcock, 
| Rhode Island; Catharine E. Goewey, Albany, | 
N. Y.; Mrs. Ellen Brown Seymour, New Hav- 
en, Conn.; Phebe C. Patterson, New York 
City ; and Sarah J. White, New York City. 
| After the conferring of the degrees by Dr. Kel- 
logg on behalf of the facuity, Mrs. Dr. Noxon 
| delivered a very appropriate valedictory. The | 
| floral display on the platform was very fine, 
while the incipient doctors were almosi over- | 
whelmed by the profuse floral offerings of their } 
friends. The exercises of the evening were 
interspersed with musical selections by Miss | 
Somerville, of Christ Church, and Miss L. E, 
Rushby, the contralto from the Church of the | 
Messiah. 


money and life. 





| of extremities ; 


and thankless places in school boards need | 
| have no fear that their ambition will be sensi- | 


| me into shame and regret; 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Eureka Machine twist is reliable in 
every respect, length, strength and quality 
guaranteed. Call for it at nearest thread 
store. 


An Article of True Merit.—Browy’s 
Broncuiat Trocnes” are the most popular 
article in this country or Europe, for throat 
Diseases and Coughs, and this popularity is 
based upon real merit. 


When Doctors agree that Buch- 
an’s Carbolic’s Soaps are the best prepa- 
rations for the Nursery, Laundry, Toilet, &c., 
and that they prevent all contagion, purify 
and whiten the skin, what better evidence can 
the public require of the virtue of these arti- 
cles. No impurities of the skin can exist 
where these carbolic soaps are used. Different 
varieties of these soaps for laundry, toilet, 
dental, shaving, medicinal and disinfecting 


| purposes. 


Pains, Aches and Irritations of all kinds 
and from whatever causes, find their safe and 
perfect remedy in Frace’s Instant Reciev- 
It is of the highest class among our household 


| remedies, and may be used with safety in all 


cases of human suffering, whether arising from 
inflammation or fever, from accidents, from 
nervous affections or other causes. Physicians 
endorse it, and thousands have during the past 


| fifteen years sent in unsolicited testimonials of 


its value. 





An Impenetrable Secret!—The at 
tention of all who wish to hide the changes 
| wrought by time or sickness in the color of the 


| Hair, is invited to the fact that such changes 


may be CONCEALED FOREVER by the occa- 


| sional application of that perfect simulation of 


every shade of natural black or brown, so 
widely known as Cristadoro’s Excelsior 
| Dye. The artificial tinge which it instanta- 
| neously imparts is so true to life that it cayNoT BB 
DETECTED as the result of art by the keenest 
| observer. Sold everywhere. 


Symptoms of Liver Complaint.—A 
sallow or yellow color of skin, or yellowish 


| . 
| brown spots on the face and other parts of the 


body; dullness and drowsiness with frequent 
headache ; dizziness, bitter or bad taste in the 
mouth, dryness of throat and internal leat; 
palpitation; in many cases a dry, teasing 
cough, with sore throat; unsteady appetite, 
raising of food, choking sensatien in throat; 
distress, heaviness, bloated or full feeling about 
stomach and sides, pain in sides, back or 
breast, and about shoulders; colic, pain and 
soreness through bowels with heat; constipa- 
tion, alternating with frequent attacts of diar- 
rhea; piles, flatulence, nervousness, coldness 
rush of blood to head, with 
symptoms of apoplexy, numbness of limbs, 


| especially at night; cold chills alternating with 
| hot flashes, kidney and urinary difficulties ; 


female weakness, dullness, low spirits, unsocia- 
bility and gloomy torebodings. Only few of 
| above symptoms likely to be present at one 
time. All who use Dr. Pierce’s Alt. Ext. or 
Golden Medical Discovery for Liver Complaint 
and its complications are loud in its praise. 
Sold by all first-class Druggists. 671 





H. H.’s BITS OF TALK. 
BITS OF TALK ABOUT HOME MATTERS.’ By 


H.H. lvol. Square. 18mvo. Cloth. Ked edges. 
Price $1.00. 


The publishers have placed a very low price upon 
this little book, for the purpose of aiding the author 
iu carrying out the views she so earnestly and eloquent- 
ly advocates. 

The school superintendent of a New England city 





| Says: 


I wish our city government would buy 2000 copies 
of ‘Bits of Talk,” for distribution in families. | am 
satistied that it would be a great aid tu school disci- 
pline. 

“A mother’ says :— 

I want to thank you for brave and honest words 
that will be profitable for reproof and for instruction, 
please God, as long as I live. They have convinced 
me of some mistakes which | had but partly appre- 


| hended hitherto; they have opened my eyes to others 


I had been blindly unconscious of ; they have stung 
they have stimulated, en 
couraged, and comierted me. 

I think many mothers, through the reading of your 
book, will be better, and theirchildren happier. “And 
you, who have written it with so earnest a purpose, 
we be glad to know that you have not spoken to deaf 


“it your book is to others what it is to me, you will 
have accomplished a good for which mothers and 
children shall rise up and call you blessed. 

Sold by all book and news dealers. Mailed, post- 
paid, by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


Boston: 
Mar 2 it 





Ty the aver and Kitchen Gare. 


| 87th Edition now ready, enlarced and iinproved, and contain. 


ng & magnificent New Colored Grou 

desides hun of engravings, descriptive price list of 

varieties of Choice Flower and Vegetavie Seeds, 

Gladiolus, Lillies, Tu iberoses, &c., with full directions tor 

their culture. The mos: perfect work of the kind before Ge 
i a Seale receipt of twostamps. Addre 


M a BURN & C0., Bosten, Mass, 
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»>much po nnn for his Remarkable Cures 
OF Fie kK, 743 WASUINGTON STREET, Bostros. 
wz Consultation freeof charge. l0m Marl 
“FU RALCURE R&eVALRED 
iz all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lower 
floors. A ha assortment cf Frames of all kinds, 
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JEANNIE. 

Where’s the way to Jeannie’s house? 
Any child wil! guide you; 

Or ye may find the road yourself, 
The river runs beside you. 





Where's the way to Jeannie’s heart? 
That I canna answer; 

Hereabout or thereabout, 
Find it if you can, sir. 


Is this the way to Jeannie’s house? 
As straight as you can go, sir! 

Down the valley, through the wood, 
And by the brook below, sir. 


What's the way to Jeannie’s heart? 
That I canna aay, sir; 

A lang way up, a we way down, 
In troth, an unco’ way, sir. 


Some on horse, and some on foot, 
Comes hither many a score, sir: 
Wha finds the way to Jeannie’s heart, 
Maun bring a coach and four, sir, 
—Once a Week. 





THE VOICE OF SPRING. 


I come, I come, ye have called me long: 

I come o’er the mountain, with light and song ; 
Ye may trace my steps o’er the waking earth 
By the winds, which tell of the violet’s birth; 
By the primrose stars in the shadowy grass; 
By the green leaves opening as I pass. 


I have looked o’er the hills of the stormy North, 
And the larch has hung al) bis tassels forth; 

The fisher is out on the sunny sea 

And the reindeer bounds o’er the pastures free; 
And the pine has a fringe of softer green, 

And the moss looks bright where my foot hath been. 


From the streams and founts I have loosed the chain; 
They are sweeping on to the silvery main; 

They are flashing down from the mountain brooks ; 
They are flinging spray o'er the forest nooks; 

They are bustling fresh from their sparry caves, 

And the earth resounds with the joy of waves. 


Away from the dwellings of care-worn men, 
The waters are sprinkling in grove and glen: 
Away from the chamber and sullen hearth, 
The young leaves are dancingin breezy mirth; 
Their light stems thrill to the wild wood strains, 
And youth is abroad in my green domains, 


TENDER AND TRUE AND TRIED. 


Tender and true, 
You kept faith with me, 
As [ kept faith with you; 
Though over us both 
Since we plighted troth 
Long years have rolled; 
But our love could hold 
Through troubles and trials manifold, 
My darling, tender and true. 
Tender and true, 
In your eyes I gazed, 
And my heart was safe, I knew! 
Your trusting smile 
Was free from guile, 
And I read in sooth 
On your brow’s fair youth 
The earnest of Joyal trust and truth, 
My darling, tender and true! 


Tender and true, 
All my own at last! 
My blessing for all life through— 
In death as in life 
My one loved wife— 
Mine—mine at last, 
All troubles past— 
And the future all happiness, deep and vast, 
My darling, tender and true! 


BABY’S DRAWER. 


There’s a little drawer, in my chamber, 
Guarded with tender care, 

Where the dainty clothes are lying 
That my darling shall never wear; 

And there, while the hours are waning, 
Till the house is all at rest, 

I sit, and fancy a baby 
Close to my aching breast. 





My darling’s pretty white garments, 
I wrought them while sitting apart, 
While his mystic life was throbbing 
Under my throbbing heart; 
And often my happy dreaming 
Breaks in a little song, 
Like the murmur of birds at brooding, 
When the days are warm and long, 


I finished the dainty wadrobe, 
And the drawer was almost full 
With robes of the finest muslin, 
And robes of the whitest wool. 
I folded them all together, 
With a rose for every pair, 
Smiling, and saying, “Gem fragrant, 
Fit for my prince to wear.”’ 
Ah! the radiant Summer morning, 
So full of a mother’s joy! 
“Thank God! he is fair and perfect, 
My beautiful new-born boy.’’ 
Let him wear the pretty white garments 
I wrought while sitting apart, 
Lay him, so sweet and helpless, 
There, close to my throbbing heart. 
Many and many an evening 
I sit, since my baby came, 
Saying, ‘‘What do the angels call him?” 
For he died without a name; 
Sit while the hours are waning, 
And the house is all at rest, 
And fancy a baby nestling 
Close to my aching breast. 
_ —<—— 
God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready 
hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor—men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue, 
And damzx his treacherous featheries without wink- 
ing! 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking; 
For while the rabble, with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their large professions and their little deeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps! 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting justice sleeps! 





PEARLS AND DISH-WATER. 


BY KATHIE KEENE. 





‘Oh, dreary life!’ we cry, ‘Oh drearv life!’ 
And still the generations of the birds 

Sing through our sighing, and the flocks and herds 
~erenely live, while we are keeping strife 

With Heaven's true purpose in us, as a knife 
Against which we may struggle.”’ 


“Nine hundred and sixty-three women, and 
five thousand seven hundred and forty-one 
children!” 

That was all the major said, when he open- 
en the kitchen-door, and saw three of his little 
girls taking a bath in one corner of the room; 
little Dodie in another, devouring the dough- 
nuts which rosy-faced Hallie was frying over 
a very hot stove; while Bessie sliced apples in 
a very little closet, and Mrs. Major superin- 
tended the whole, and darted to and fro so 
swiftly, that I think that the major must have 
counted her four or five times to make out his 
number. 

Hallie looked up and caught the look of du- 
biousness on her father’s face. 

“Why, Papa Majer, you’re too bad! there’s 
only mamma, and Bessie, and Dode, and Lil- 
ly, and Jen, and Millie, and myself, and we 
can get along very comfortably in this dear 
little place by going sideways.” And then 
papa had to laugh at Hallie’s red face and 
beaded forehead. 

’T was in the middle of July, girls, when, you 
know, every effort costs a perspiration drop, 
and she did look funny, but her spirit was up, 
and she went on: “I know it’s warm, pa, 
dear, but I take a spiteful satisfaction in prov- 
ing to myself, that we girls, that’s mamma and 
I, cannot cook over the stove with hand and 
face as white as ‘Mrs. Holabirds,’ or cheeks as 
pink as ‘Rosamond’s.’ ” 

She was «bliged to raise her voice at the 
last, tor the three little girls in the bath-tub 
had kept up deafening screams for papa to 
“go way! we’re washing us—’tis not proper! 
Oh, go ’way!”’ 

After vainly trying to hide behind each oth- 
er, they had apparently collapsed into the bot- 
tom of the tub, but their yellow heads kept 
bobbing up, to see if the coast was clear, and 
so the major, looking very much shocked, re- 
tired behind the door, and talked through the 
crack, 

“You know it’s about dinner time?” 

“Ob, why no! it can’t be—we’re not nearly 
ready!’ 

“But it is, and what’s more—” here the 
door opened a little *ider, and bob went the 
three ‘‘Graces”’ in astateof nudity. ‘What’s 
more, General Trefethen’s come to dinner.” 

Everybody dropped everything, and scream- 
ed. Nobody says anything instantly after a 
thunder-clap, you know; there’s a second’s si- 
lence, before the confusion comes, Dode 
clutched theatrically at her long-sleeved apron, 
and spoke first. 

“Good land of Goshen! The butcher and 
the baker haven’t been near us to-day, and 
there isn’t a scrap of meat for dinner.” 

“Well,” frowned the major, “this is the 
beauty of living in acountry village, where we 
have no market. If I was only a farmer inde- 
pendent of meat-men! Anything but a poor 
lawyer, In a place where I don’t belong! What 


shall we do?” 
Then Mrs. Major began to give hurried or- 


ders, and Hallie dropped her doughnuts, spat- 
tering her bared arms with the boiling fat, 
and just darted out of the room, and up over 
the stairs, into her own little chamber, and 
down on her knees. Please don’t laugh at 
what she said. I insist that ’twas a prayer, 
only kitchenish, instead of prayer-meetingish. 

“Oh, dear God, we’re in such a fuss down- 
stairs! Nothing for dinner, and he’s come! 
Oh, please do send the meat-man or some- 
thing, and ob, do help us hurry-quick! Amen.” 

Then down-stairs again went the brown cal- 
ico and flushed face, and reached the foot just 
in time to answer a knock at the porch-door. 
Of course we knew it was the butcher, and we 
should have dune the proper thing, but Hallie, 
in her excitement, held out both hands to 
him, and, with a beaming countenance, told 
him, she was “so glad to see him! Why didn’t 
he come before? Sit right down. She would 
take ten pounds of nice steak!” and then cli- 
maxed the poor man’s astonishment, by bring- 
ing a chair for the dripping slices. 

The kitchen looked encouraging. Children 
and doughnuts had been expelled, and mother 
was preparing the fresh vegetables, with a lit- 
tle, amused smile on her face, which Hallie’s 
extravagant order for beefsteak had produced. 
Hallie began to stir up one of her favorite pud- 
dings, exclaiming, “Mother Nell, you’re the 
wonderfullest woman for an emergency! I 
believe you would be perfectly at home in an 
earthquake,” when she found that Bess was 
entertaining the general in the parlor, and 
Dode was arranging the china on the table, in 
the great, cool hall. ‘*Thank Heaven for ove 
shady place in this dove-cote,” she said. 

That pudding was beaten feverishly. Hallie 
fairly ran with it to theoven. Then she turn- 
ed round, and seeing there was no more to do 
till the potatoes were soft, deliberately sat 
down and began tocry. Mrs. Darton smooth- 
ed the little, fluffy curls off her daughter’s 
broad, white forehead, a very fair forehead, 
toc, notwithstanding its ‘“‘steaminess’’ a little 
while ago. 

“Is my Hallie so very much agitated by a 
late dinner?” 


“Wait a minute, till I've weeped my little 
weep, Mother Nell, then I shall make some re- 
marks,” and Hallie choked with a great sob, 
that wanted to be a laugh. 

“Mother, this is the way we shall tell of it: 
We had unexpected company to dinner, and 
because the hall-clock was slow, and the meat- 
man late, we were very much hurried when 
we learned the time. Now, won’t that be a 
mean way of expiessing how much I’ve suf- 
fered in this little while? Wasn’t it the whole 
world to me whether the butcher came or 
not? Didn’t I feel terribly guilty because din- 
ner wasn’t ready, and experience just as deep 
emotions of despair, joy, anxiety, and the re- 
action, as any girl who had accidentally mur- 
dered somebody, and then found that her vic- 
tim wasn’t dead after all? Yet she would 
think she had cause to have hysterics for a 
week —and—and—what I mean to say, is, that 
we Bridgets, Lady Bridgets, like you and me, 
ma, who take an interest in things, find the 
most of our hard work in the anxiety—the ‘for 
fear,’ the hurrying one minute, and waiting 
the next. Some people may do housework 
like automatons — maybe that’s what they 
mean by taking things easy; but we go heart 
deep intoit, you see, and carry all our emo- 
tions and reasonings into making pies, or set- 
tling the children’s quarrels, You provoking 
woman! You shouldn’t langh when an expe- 
rienced person like me, discourses to an inno- 
cent like you! You've only done housework 
for forty years, youknow! Now, if it had been 
anybody but you, your education and accom- 
plishments would have got crowded out. How 
did you keep them up? Howshall I? Fa- 
ther’s given me every advantage, and Mrs. 
Grundy says Hallie Darton is an accomplish- 
ed young lady, and has finished her education. 
But I know better; for I am deep in the “art 
culinary” now, and I confess that it does seem 
a little absurd for us to try and keep up our 
music and literature in the midst of so much 
dish-water! Don’t you think there’s danger 
that our struggles for Mrs. Browning and 
Shakspeare will grow fainter and fainter, and 
—and—oh! here’s a striking figure, Mother 
Nell, entirely original, and our science and 
poetry will get so diluted with dish. water, that, 
way up on this Vermont hill, where we can- 
not get help, we shall submit to being flooded 
with dish-water; in short, dish-water will 
beat.” 

Hallie’s eyes were big and shining now. 
They had shot out her idea, before her hyper- 
bolic little sentence could half convey it. 
Mrs. Da'ton was an experienced lady. She 
herself had dreamed dreams, and sighed for a 
life to which she was fitted, and at last learn- 
ed to be content with what she had. But 
now there was no time for much of an answer 
to Hallie’s indignant appeal, so she only sang 
lightly, 

“Do you think that Katie guessed 
Half the wisdom she expressed ?”’ 
and began to peal the potatoes. 

Hallie peeped into the oven. 

“Oh, my pudding looks like a great gold 
puff-ball! Mamma, isn’t General Trefethen 
that man with the curly mustache, who used 
to call me ‘Nellie’s blue eyed baby,’ when he 
came to see you and papa? and wasn’t he the 
nice boy you’ve told me about, who used to 
play ‘little brother’ to your ‘sistering,’ when 
you was his teacher in Boston ?”” 

“Yes, dear,” said Mrs. Darton, poising a 
potato on her fork, and standing still, with a 
happy, far-away look on her worn face, “I 
am proud to claim Irving Trefethen as an old 
friend. He was a frank, generous boy, and is 
a brave, noble gentleman. I wonder if there’)! 
be any silver in that brown mustache of his ?” 

“Hadn’t [better put on my white muslin 
before dinner?” asked Hallie, blushing. 

Mrs. Darton looked her over, as mothers 
will,in their kindly “What-can-make-you-pret- 
tier ?” way. 

“That dark calico suits best your rosy face, 
daughter,” was all she said, but Hallie knew 
by the look that her tace was not too rosy, nor 
her dress too dark, and by a sudden impulse 
mother and daughter turned and kissed each 
other. 

Oh, you mothers and daughters who talk of 
“proving your love by deeds,”’ and “being sick- 
ened by sentiment over a cook-stove,’’ can 
you think of this kiss, this confiding impulsive 
love-kiss, without a tender throb in your 
hearts? Oh, mothers, these girls would love 
youall, where now they love you half, if you 
were not ashamed of any interest in their girl- 
ish sentimentalism! Oh, girls, these mothers 
are not staid and sober matrons, caring only 
for your dress and manners! They have warm, 
girlish impulses, and sometimes a great yearn- 
ing to have you girls talk love to them. 

While they were taking up dinner, Major 
Darton brought the general out into the din- 
ing-room. Mrs. Darton wiped her hands and 

went forward to greet him, saying cordially, 
“Irving, I am very glad to see you here.”’ 


“Thank you, Nellie,” be said, and she no- 
ticed that his mustache was as brown as ever, 
and his face only a little paler and thinner 
than it used to be. “I have wished for a long 
while, to visit your home in the mountains.’’ 

Here little Dode came in, with the three 
children following. She had made a great ef- 
fort on this extraordinary occasion to exercise 
some motherly care over her little sisters, and 





they really looked very sleek and demure; but 


the poor child had forgotten herself, with her 
uncombed hair, and long-sleeved apron, and 
as she marched in with such an important 
look on her little tanned face, Mrs. Darton 
langhed—she couldn’t help it. She hadn’t in- 
tended to present the little ones until after din- 
der, and this move of Dodes amused her. 
But the general kissed them all, and said 
something pretty about them, and Dode found 
confidence to blurt out one of ber dreadful lit- 
tle speeches, as Hallie knew she would, for the 
child was irrepressible on all occasions, 

“Why, Mr. Trefethen, I thought you werea 
soldier, but you haven’t got any gun or any 
pantalets on!” 

“Epaulettes, you mean, Dode; now take the 
children in the other room, until we are 
through dinner,” and Mrs. Darton, who had 
learned that wise lesson—never to be surpris- 
ed—smiled again at her daughter’s smothered 
“Hush, Dode!” 

Hallie was bringing in the feather pudding 
—she held it high over the children’s heads, 
as she stood still to let them pass her. Gener- 
al Trefethen thought he had never seen a 
more beautiful face than Hallie Darton’s was 
then. Her cheeks were just flushed; her 
eyes were large and clear and blue, and turned 
full on him for an eager little instant; her ripe 
red lips were just parted—for she was a little 
out of breath with a run up-stairs, a little 
sweep of the brush over her braid, and a little 
dash of cold water over her face. This same 
braid of yellow, glittering hair wound cross- 
wise round her head, and the little, fluffy curls 
fell out from under, and shaded her forehead. 
It was such a pure, open face! 

He thought instantly of these lines, in ““My 
Kate :” 

“And when you had once seen her forehead and 
You ee distinetly her soul and her truth.” 

He turned from her to Mrs. Darton, 

“She is yourself at sixteen, Nellie. ’ 

Hallie said: “Oh, thank you, sir,’ in a 
clear, pleased, girlish voice, and came forward 
to be introduced. 

In the midst of the bright flow of dinner- 
talk, Hallie touched her father’s arm and said 
in a little “aside,” “Isn’t it enchanting to hear 
them? Mother looks twenty years younger 
to-day. It’s like—why, as if a pearl had been 
dropped into our dish-water, isn’t it ?” 

The general heard her, and turned quickly. 
“Do you often find them, Miss Hallie, these 
pearls in the dish-water ?” 

“No sir,’’ very bluntly; and then seeing the 
smile in his brown eyes, she spoke slowly and 
thoughtfully, ‘“Maybe—it’s—because—I never 
look for them there.” 

And she stopped eating to think of it. It 
was anew idea, so, after all the little ones 
had been fed, she drove every one out of the 
kitchen, saying playfully, that she didn’t know 
why, but she wanted to wash the dishes “all 
sole alone” this afternoon. There was a large 
pile of china for one pair of hands, but, you 
see, she wanted to think. So she opened the 
south window over the portico, and filling the 
dish pan with steaming suds, she bared her 
round, dimpled arms, and began bravely and 
cheerfully. The dripping goblets were just 
ready for the dry towel, when Hallie felt some- 
body looking at her through the south win- 
dow. 

“Tt doesn’t look so dreadful, this washing 
dishes,” he said. 

“No, sir.”’ 

Hallie was blushing under his steady, brown 
eyes. 

“It’s nice, when one forgets that one is ac- 
tually washing dishes. But we always speak 
of this life, sir, this cooking and clearing away, 
and sitting down, only to look at the clock 
and find that it’s time for the next meal, this 
fussing for the ‘wherewithal,’ that’s never 
done, because you can’t gain on it any—that’s 
what we call our ‘dish-water life.’ If it’s all 
I’m good for, then I’}] make the best of it, but 
it never will satisfy me, never, never !” 


Then, remembering who her listener was, 
she looked very much embarrassed and pret- 
tier than ever, and General Trefethen said 
something which sounded funny, very funny 
for such @ proper, cavalier-looking general as 
he. 

“May I wipe those dishes for you, Miss Hal- 
lie?” 

Hallie laughed a little ripple of a laugh. 

“Of all things in the world!” she began, 
then, with an air of offended dignity, “I didn’t 
intend to grumble so that mamma’s visitor 
should feel obliged to offer his assistance,” 


He just swung himself in at the low win- 
dow, and began to wipe those dishes in a 
charmingly off-hand and graceful manner. 
With demure gravity, Hallie handed him an 
apron, and with an air of perfect solemnity he 
tied it round his neck. She laughed, and they 
began to chat more easily and sensibly than 
they could possibly have done in a drawing- 
room, and never did a tall man with an apron 
round his neck, and a smiling lassie with a 
dish-mop in her hands, make a more delight- 
ful tableau vivant than these two. 

She looked up at last, like a surprised child. 

“We're all done! Why I think it’s perfect- 
ly beautiful to wash dishes!” 

“Let’s wash them all over again,” said the 
general, putting two plates back into the dish- 
water; but the twinkle in his brown eyes so- 


and said gravely: “My little girl, you are half 
right, it does seem wrong that your lady-moth- 

er and her ‘blue-eyed daughter,’ should be 
obliged to do all this. But if you must, and 
Major Darton tells me that ’tis a necessity, 
until he can remove his business to the city, 
if you must, wont you let itdo you good? I 

need not ask you to do it cheerfully, for I see 
you have given your own father the impres- 

sion that you rather enjoy it, but I do not 

want to go away, my little dish-washer, and 

think it’s hurting you. I want you to take 

comfort in doing it lovingly. I think God 

would like to see you wash this pretty china 

with a heart full of love to Him who spares 

the life in all these bodies you are feeding, and 

gives you strength to do so much.” 

“So much!” said Hallie, “why, I always 
had a vague idea that when God’s little girls 
were washing dishes, he was looking the oth- 
er way, and answering other folk’s prayers!” 

He smiled, and answered: “Our worship of 
him is not all praying, you know. The most 
of it is the glorifying; and won’t it help you 
in the drudgery work here, Miss Hallie, to 
think that this is your part of the glorifying, 


just for a little while, and wont the love make 


the labor light ?” 

At the end of that hour these two were very 
good friends. I shan’t tell how Hallie hid the 
greasiest dishes under the sink, out of his 
sight, the same to be washed to-morrow morn- 
izg, nor how two little teacups lay all shatter- 
ed, because his biz man’s hands couldn’t man- 
age the wee, slippery things; for this talk had 
done them a world of good. The weary sick- 
ness and bitterness against the vanity and friv- 
olity of the world, went out of Irving Trefe- 
then’s heart, as he stood by the side of this sap- 
phire-eyed maiden in brown calico, wiping the 
dishes which she washed; and she was all 
aglow with the earnestness of the thought he 
was making clear, and with another thought, 
by which she was almost frightened—that this 
brown-eyed man was gradually assuming the 
look, and speaking the words of her ideal hero 
whom she had worshiped all her life,as some 
girls do worship their ideal heroes, And it is 
a good thing for them, too, Sir Doubtful, for 
this high-hero- worship sometimes carries them 
through their romantic girlhood without any 
of this imaginary falling in love with what 
Timothy Titcomb calls ‘posts with caps stuck 
on their heads,” 

As General Trefethen was going away that 
night, Mrs. Darton and Hallie shut their eyes 
to what they would otherwise have thought 
absolutely necessary to do, and went up-stairs 
te dress, together. It was a pleasure to watch 
them. ‘Fhey made such pretty work of ‘‘beau- 
tifying each other,” as they called it. 

They braided each other’s hair, and Hallie 
“wished hers was brown,” and her sister-moth- 
er “thought golden much prettier; and they 
pinned each other’s bows, and tied each oth- 
er’s sashes, and looped each othe#s skirts, and 
then came down-stairs, with their arms around 
each other, ready for a twilight stroll with the 
gentlemen. 

They all stopped on the west balcony, to 
look at the sunset. Hallie spoke softly, in a 
voice that seemed hushed with admiration: 
“Oh, wont somebody make a poem of it? 
That shimmery green border, just billowing 
into those crimson heaps, and purple and gold 
above it all!” 

The general looked down at her. Her dress 
was white, with rose colored streamers, a pale, 
pink, gauzy thing floated over her shoulders, 
and alittle white hat, rosebud wreathed, was 
tucked down upon the ripples of her hair 
which shone like spun gold. 

“You look as if you were a pirk cloud your- 
self, Miss Hallie, and belonged to the sunset! 
Who did it?” he said, and touched lightly the 
floating gauze. 

Hallie smiled brightly. “Mother is my dress- 
ing-maid, and I am hers,’’ she said, simply, 
without taking her eyes away from the 
west. 

Mr. and Mrs. Darton had started down the 
street, and called to them to come. 

“Yes,” Hallie said, and lingered to catch 
the fading glory. Meanwhile her father and 
mother turned the corner, and were out of 
sight. 

Just then Dode came running from behind 
the house followed by the three little ones, ery- 
ing dismally. They were covered with mud, 
and dripping. 

Hallie colored with vexation, and set her 
teeth hard. 

“You will have to go with father and moth- 
er, Mr. Trefethen, and excuse me. These 
children have been in the bog, and I must stay 
and change all their clothes!” 

She said the last words wearily, and the lip 
quivered, with which she tried to smile, and 
she grasped Dode’s arm, to lead her into the 
house, a little harderthan she meant. Honest 
Dode jerked back indignantly. 

“I knew you'd scold and cry, because you al- 
ways do, Hallie Darton, when we fall into any- 
thing, but I didn’t s’pose you'd pinch me’fore 
that man, when you've been dressing all up 
and ninglecting us, on purpose for him!” 

Poor Hallie was scarlet, but she acted on @ 
sudden impulse, and stood the children all 
up in a row, and said, hurriedly: ‘Please look 
sir; they are disgusting! Dode said the trith 

—these things happen every day,and [jam 








bered a little, as he looked down into hers, 


naughty and angry with them, I thank you 
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for what you have said about making ugly 
tasks pleasant, but it won’t do for me, I’m too 
wicked—I shall just go on doing my duty 
every day, and hating it, and hating it!” 

So she went in, and did it all, with a con- 
vulsive fierceness; and her fiugers tore the 
fastenings nervously, and sharp jittle words 
kept spattering out, and the little wretches 
would persist in saying they “didn’t get into 
the bog a- purpose,” and they “’spised such a 
crosspatch as she was;” and when she asked 
why they called her cross, when she hadn’t 
scolded them yet, they answered, provokingly, 
“Well we know you’re awful mad!’’ and so 
on; and you can imagine how highly delecta- 
ble was the state of Hallie’s mind when she 
walked out on the piazza, to get cooled off. 
General Trefethen stood talking with her fath- 
erand mother at the gate. He was saying 
*‘Good-bye,” he must go, for the party with 
which he was traveling over the Green Moun- 
tains would expect him that night; he had 
started to Allan Hill very hastily, finding he 
‘was so near; he had been fully repaid for com- 
ing; and a great many other pleasant things. 
At last: “I shall come again, Nellie, as you 
teli me I may, when I come back from over 
the seas.” 

Then he left them, and came and stood by 
Hallie. 

“They’re pretty little things, your sisters,” 
he said, softly, as if to himself. “Didn’t they 
remind you of weeping little mermaids ?” 

“Not in the least; I saw nothing but mud- 
dy children.’’ 

“T wonder, Miss Hallie, if you couldn’t have 
found as much poetry and beauty in that 
scene, if you had looked for it, as in that sun- 
set, which lighted your face so, just now! Did 
you notice how wistful and pleading their 
eyes were? Wouldn't a single little love- 
word have won them at once, and made such 
repentant sinners of them, that one hour more 
of grace, and tenderness, and beauty would 
have come to your life?” 

Then seeing the regretful flush of pain on 
her face, he added: “We all wade through 
the dish-water part of our lives with eyes 
looking away from it, and hands stretched 
out to ‘better and nobler things,’ which we 
cannot reach, while there are pearls right at 
our feet, if we would stop to gather them.” 

“You mean that if I love them, and love it, 
this clayey sort of a life, I shall find the pearls 
in it, and that it won’t drag me down, after 
all?” 

The sheer clearness and wideness of her 
eyes told him that she understood. 

For answer, he took her trembling hand, 
and held it in his, and told her that he should 
think of her as his little heroine away up on 
these Vermont hills, not buried here but 
placed here—as his little heroine, who would 
not fail, because she was too brave, and who 
had power to make a perfect love-palace of her 
home. 

Her face, pure and tender now, was raised 
thankfully to him. Her lips said simply and 
earnestly, “I will be good,” and he kissed 
her hand and mounted his horse; and with a 
low ‘‘Good-bye, my little heroine,” was off 
and away, 

* * &* * & 

Three years is a very lorg time to a little 
girl. Saturday forenoon, with its doughnuts 
and children, has just come one hundred and 
fifty-six times to Hallie. “The spirit is will- 
ing, but the flesh is weak,” and Hallie’s heart 
and she are “sotired,sotired!’’ Sheis think- 
ing it over now, as she sits darning stockings 
by the west window, and basting patch-work 
for Dode and the three little yellow-heads. 
Dode, who is Hallie’s devoted slave and es- 
pecial favorite now, exclaims suddenly: ‘*Hal- 
lie Darton, you’re about twice gooder’n you 
used to be! You never grit your teeth when 
you wash dishes now, nor pinch us when 
we’re naughty, nor hate to peel potatoes; and 
you sing when you're doing everything, 
whether it burts your hands or not! And 
you’re a real comfortable person to have round 
—you always look warm when we are cold, 
and cool when we are roasting; and I heard 
papa say you were the light of the house and 
I don’t see why you aren’t good enough to 
have a lover!” 

As that was the superlative of the adjective 
“good” to Dode, Hallie appreciated the com- 
pliment, and answered sweetly, “Thank you, 
Dode. My dear little sister, you have all 
helped me. My naughty heart used to hate 
all these things, you know; but God has been 
very good, and now it just—just—jibes in, and 
I’m very happy and proud of you all.” 

They look bright love to her from their 
honest, little child-eyes, and Hallie’s face is 
very strong and pure in the quiet and woman- 
liness which three years have brought to it. 
dhe is thinking of how much, in this time, 
God has helped her “to do and bear.” Mother 
Nell has had a long sickness, and is now away 
on a visit with the Major, whose brow, when 
rumpled with care, has often been smoothed 
very tenderly by the little girl, who is learning 
to do all things for love. The little yellow- 
heads have been carried through innumerable 
diseases of the measles-species ; Dode, freakish 
as ever, has been cried with, and laughee 
with, warned and praised, until Hallie bas 
come to be her very heart-confidante; bashful 
Bess has beeu patiently initiated into the mys- 
teries of French verbs, and the proprieties of a 


But her head is throbbing, and she feels 
strange and restless, for she has worked stead 
ily all day, and there bas been no mother to 
kiss away the weariness; and as she sits thus, 
half-dreaming, she hears the children’s voices 
rising angrily. 

Lily, the wee lady in crimps and earrings, 
produces a note from Dode’s little boy-cham- 
pion in school. Dode, with the old, theatrical 
air, reads indignantly: 

DEAR LILLIE-—I want you to be my girl I 
have got tired of your Sister she promised to 
curl her hair up on papers, if I wood, but I 
wunt, because I had rather have you —— be- 
sides she’s “got a Cold, and I think your Nose 
is tbe prettiest shape than hers, 

Your in life aud death. JOHNNIE, 


P.S. I'll find a place to Hide your rubbers 
in, jest as I used to hers, and bring you a los- 
senger every day. 

Dode stamps and burns the note, and shakes 
her little brown fist at her treacherous sister 
—treacherous sister, very much frightened, 
uses the point of her needle in self-defense. 
Dode, squealing, shakes her in a highly supe- 
rior way; and Lily, like a revengeful little cat, 
jumbs at Dode and pushes her down. This 
rouses Hallie from her unusual fit of dream- 
ing, and she starts up with a thoughtless, an- 
gry, “You naughty child, Lily Darton! Can’t 
I have a little peace ?” 

Lily leaves the room and Hallie, strangely 
excited over this child’s quarrel, runs after her. 
A breathless chase follows, and the others 
stand still and watch them, wondering “what 
can be the matter with Hallie to-day ?”’ 

Swiftly they run, Hallie flushed and angry, 
Lily rapid and defiant, through the room, up 
the front stairs, down the back, through the 
hall, round the table upstairs and down again 
—and then it strikes Hallie what a foolish 
thing she is doing; and, turning suddenly on 
the front stairs, she twists her ankle slightly, 
and falls in an exhausted heap. The pain 
brings out the cry, which she has stifled all the 
day, and she lays her head on the stair-carpet 
and sobs aloud, and cries as only a tried wo- 
man Can cry. 

The children, melted now, of course, all 
gather round her, sobbing and erying, too, 
and, just at this interesting crisis, when five 
pairs of eyes are raining down tears on the 
front-stair carpet, and when a fresh chorus of 
“oh, ohs!” bursts from the doleful quintette, 
somebody stops at the open hall-door, and 
Geueral Trefethen’s voice, grave and pitying, 
says: “Whata rainy day!” 

Poor Hallie! the color leaves her face, and 
starting up with astifled cry of pain, she never 
stops tillshe reaches the farthest corner of the 
attic chamber. There she sinks down, and 
begins to moan piteously. 

“Oh, it was cruel, it was cruel, dear God! 
Why did he come then, why did he come 
then—and I was weak and naughty—all weak 
and naughty! and I’ve failed—oh, he will 
think I bave—and he trusted me—but he 
won’t any more—never—any—more. Oh, I 
have been good. Dear God, you know I have 
been good; but he will never know—oh, never 
know!” 

Then she lay in a kind of apathy, and Hal- 
lie’s God must have known what she suffered, 
with the thought that all her long dream had 
ended; for soon his little girl, looking very 
pale and heavy-eyed, in a soft-falling, black 
grenadine, was going to meet “her hero” with 
these thoughts whirling in her head. 

“I must do my duty, and entertain him till 
mother comes. These three years have not 
been a failure—they have been full of pearls! 
I wonder how God will help me talk, with this 
lump in my throat!’ 

She did not know how the hours ever pass- 
ed; but when the greeting, and the berry- 
supper, and the children’s twilight talk were 
over, she remembered dimly that it had all 
been very gay, and they had all been laughing 
and chatting very merrily. She had a recol- 
lection of a feeling of shame that made her 
draw back the little hand she had offered to 
General Trefethen, when she met him; a tin- 
gle of shame for the burns, and scars, and 
rough places which housework had made on 
the hand she put out, and the thought that, 
of course, all his friends had soft, pretty white 
hands, which would be pleasant to take. Then 
she remembered the sudden resolution which 
had made her hold it out again, and keep back 
a blush, and deliberately draw her sleeve back 
a little and expose the new-made scar on the 
wrist. She was almost reckless to-night. Her 
head whirled so! 

After she had carried the little ones to bed, 
and heard them say their good-night to God, 
she came back and began to play and sing with 
a wild pathos in her voice and manner, which | 
didn’t seem at all like her old, frank, childish 
self. Carelessly she took up “The Rainy Day,” 
the sweet, sad “Rainy Day,’ and began to 
sing. 

“Some days must be dark and dreary,” she 
sang, and wondered if hers would ever be 
bright again. 

Ou the last verse her voice grew fainter and 
fainter. 

“Be still, sad heart, and cease repining! 


Behind the clouds is the sup still shining, 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 





young debutante; [allie herself bas been | and then the pallor deepened on her face, a 

wooed, but not won, by good men, who have | whirling faintness took her steength away, and | 
all carried away the same answer: “I love | she would have fallen had not General Trefe- 
my home, and will not leaveit. I belong to it.” | 


then caught her in his arms. 
down beside him on the parlor sofa. 


“Hallie, dear, those blue eyes must not | 
look so grieved. Dode has told me all about | 


it. Were the three years any longer to you 
than to me, my little heroine ?’’ 

“I’m not your heroine,’”’ said Hallie, feebly, 
trembling in his arms. 
nor have red faces, nor cry on the front stairs.” 

“Mine does. Why, you were a perfect ‘Ve- 
nus suffused in tears,’ Hallie!” 


true eyes looking down into hers, he said, gen- 
tly, “Why I loved you all the time, little Hal- 
lie?” 


and, with the old childish air of wonder, she 
asked, ‘“‘And you will trust me, after al] ?” 

“Yes, darling, we will go and hunt for pearls 
together.”’ 

“Ob, my own, own hero!’ she murmured, 
and the weary head rested.confidingly on his 
shoulder. Then they looked up and saw Mr. 
and Mrs. Darton at the door; and when, after 
Hallie’s first rapturous mother-kisses, Irving 
Trefethen said slowly: “Nellie, I have waited, 
as you wished. Major Darton, may I take her 
away? Your little sunbeam ?’’ 

They loved her too well to refuse. 

So, when Dode, gorgeous in her scarlet 
wrapper, darted in, she comprehended the 
whole thing at a glance, and exclaimed, in her 
high-tragic way, “I told you so! Why, it’s 
just like a story-book! Mr. Trefethen, when 
did you fall in love with her ?”’ 

“When she was washing dishes, my lady,’’ 
laughed the general, holding Dode tightly by 
the wrists, and glancing at Hallie. 

“Then, besides the little pearls, I found my 
very biggest one in the dish-water—didn’t I, 
Dodie, dear?” and Hallie’s voice was one low 
thrill of gladness, 

“Well,” said Dode, “I mean to write to all 
these girls, who have se much dish- water, and 
‘hate it,’ and tell them all about how you 
found your pearls in it, Hallie.’’ 

“Be sure and give them my receipe for 
‘Dish-washing made easy,’”’ answered Hallie. 
“It’s half the quantity of dutifulness, and 
twice as much love ; and I should advise them, 
when they wash their dishes, always to stand 
at an open window that looks out on a porti- 
co; and I wish, with all my heart, that the 
dear things might find their heroes standing 
there,” she added, generously. 

Then, for the first time, he stooped and 
kissed her lips, and after she had stood still by 
his side for one moment, she left him, and 
nestled down by her mother’s chair. 

There, as she laid her golden head beside 
the chestnut braids, she whispered softly, 
“Isn’t it a beautiful world, Mother Nell?” 





~ HUMOROUS. 


One of a party of friends, referring to an ex- 
quisite musical composition, said: ‘‘That song 
always carries me away when I hear it.” 
“Can anybody sing it?’ asked a wit in the 
company. 


An English vicar was standing, on a Mon- 
day morning, at his gate, when one of his 
parishioners arrived with a basketful of pota- 
toes. ‘‘What’s this?” said the vicar. ‘Please, 
sir,” replied the man, “it’s some of our best 
taturs—a very rare kind, sir. My wife said 
you should have some of them, as she heard 
you say in your sermon the common taturs 
(commentators) didn’t agree with you.” 


Jones and his wife were always quarreling 
about their comparative talent for keeping a 
fire. She insisted tlrat just so surely as he at- 
tempted to rearrange the sticks with the tongs 
he put the fire out. One night the church- 
bell sounded an alarm, and Jones sprang for 
his fire-bucket, eager to rush to the conflagra- 
tion. “Mr. Jones,” cried his wife, as he 
reached the door, “Mr. Jones, take the tongs.” 


An Englishman, it is said, having heard 
about the Yankee propensity of “bragging,” 
thought he would make an experiment in the 
art himself. He walked up to a market wo- 
mau’s stand, and pointing to some large wa- 
termelons said: “What; don’t you raise any 
bigger apples than those in America?” ‘*Ap- 
ples!’ said the woman, disdainfully, “anybody 
might know you was an Euvglishman. Them’s 
huckleberries.”’ 


‘“‘What do you call that ?” indignantly asked 
a customer at a cheap restaurant, pointing to 
an object that he had discovered in bis plate 
of hash. “Wristband with sleeve-button at- 
tached, sir,” said the waiter, briskly. ‘‘Well, 
do you consider that a proper thing for a man 
to find in his hash?” asked the customer, in 
wrath. “My dear sir!” cried the waiter, 
“would you expect to find a ten-dollar silk 
umbrella in a fifteen-cent plate of hash ?’’ 


A customer came in one day and said, “Old 
woman, what do you ask for herring?” 
“Three cents apiece,” said the old lady. “I'll 
take one,”’ said the customer; and the aged 
vendor proceeded to do itup. “What do you 
ask for beer ?”’ said the customer, as the par- 
cel was handed him. “Three cents a glass,” 
said she. “On the whole,” said he, “I'll 
take a glass of beer instead of the herring.’’ 
So he took the beer and started to go. “Beg 
your pardon,” said the old lady, “but you 
haven't paid for the beer.” “Paid for it! Of 
course not. Didn’t I give you back the her- 
rivg for it?” “Well, but,” persisted the old 
lady, “you didn’t pay for the herring!” “Pay 
for the herring! Of course I didn’t. I didu’t 
take it, did 1?’ ‘*Well,” said the old woman, 
after a pause, in which she strove in vain to 
master the mathematics of it, “1 presume 
you're correct, but | wish you wouldu’t trade 





Into—each—life—some—raiu—” 


here any more.”’ 


“Heroines don’t pinch, 


He drew her | 


with his strong arm around her, and his deep, | lar. 
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By using this treadle, all injurious effects now pro- 
duced by running machines will be entirely avoided. 
With less than one-half the labor, much more work 
can be done with this than with the old Crank Trea- 


die now in use on all machines. For instance, wih | 
| one movement of one foot, with this treadle, you can 
| make from thirty to one hundred stitches, on an or- 


Then she laughed ; and when she was quiet, | *#tisfuction. 


dinary Family Machine. The machine always starts 
and runs the right way, and can be stopped instantly. 
Can de applied to all machines. Warranted to give 


| SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
| Office--17 Hanson Street, Boston 
e 


A few doors from Tremont Street. 
ti Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

| Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 
| stonad skill and long experience in the 

Treatment and Core ef all Diseases. 

Consultation free. 

Office Hours from 0 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
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GENERAL AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND 
For the sale of 





For further particulars send for Descriptive Circu- | 


| of Health, the Mass. Medical Society, and the Mass. 


Charitable Mechanics’ Association For sale by deal- 
ers in Sewing Machines generally. Also first-class 


| Sewing Machines of all kinds for sale 


And the old love-light shone over her face, 
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ing, 368 Washington Street. 
Agents Wanted. 3m Feb 22 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Moston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 


PROPRIETORS. 


eB” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
ha Py to accommodate their customers with clean, 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
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. Price, Cloth, 75 cents; Full Gilt, $1.00. Published 
of SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 


GLOBE THEATER BUILDING, 366 Washington 
Street, and for sale by Booksellers and Periodical 
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Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
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NEW YORK. 





Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmare anc 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical trajn- 
ingin the New York Infirmary, which treats abou! 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City 
ly Jan.3 


CORTICELLI SEWING SILK. 


BEST SILKE IS CHEAPEST. 


To the Ladies :~— 


The constant annoyance and lo:s entailed upon 
purchasers, by the use of inferior Spool Silk, may be 
avoided by looking at the label on the article, and se- 
curing the right one before buying. It is literally 
LABOR THROWN AWAY to sew with weak silk. 


THE BEST BRAND 
IS THE 
CORTICELLI! 
stamped indellibly upon each spool, to render coun- 
terfeiting more difficult. This silk for 
Hiand or Machine Sewing 

Is daily increasing in popularity, wherever a /jirst- 
class si/k is required. 


Secure this and you will use no other. 
Sold by the leading Jovbers and Re:ailers. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURESS, 


2 BEDFORD STREET BOSTON, 
Feb 8 3m 


New England Hygeian Home, 
CONCORD, Vt. 


J. A. TENNEY, M. D., } 
MARTHA WILLIAMS, M., D. 





Physicians. 


This institution, started in 1872, is the only hygienic 
cure in New England. It stands on elevated ground, 


tains, which are near at hand. No more healthful 
surroundings can be found. Our arrangements are 


yet hygienic boarders are always welcome. 


selves, know how to give that kindly sympathy which 
so many need. Our success in treating chronic dis- 
eases has beon so great as often to astonish even our- 
selves. Send stamp for a circular. 

Patterns of Hygienic Dress, with printed directions 
sent by mail for 50 cents. 

Feb 15 
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Manufacturer and Proprietor, Giobe Theater Build- | 


of the year, Calendar and Memoranda pages, Eclipses, | 


Students of this school can attend the clinics at | 


commanding charmiug views of the White Moun- | 


for those who are very much in earnest to get well; | 
We make | 
our patients feel at home, and, having been sick our- | 


The Farrand Patent Self-folding 


TUCKER & HEMMER. 


562 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTO 
SOLON THORNTON 
Dee 21. 6m JOHN JOHNSTON, 





FURNITURE, 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., Manufacturers 
Dealers in fine and medium Parlor Furniture. 


PARLOR SUITS. 


} 
New and elegant designs in ead variety and style of 
finish. 


Lounges, Sofas, 
EASY 
PARLOR 
AND 


ROCKING 
CHAIRS, 


INVALID 
and 
Patent Reclining 


CHAIRS. 


| 
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The Best Chair yet Invented. 
Importers of Samuel Laycock & Sons’ 


English Hair Seating, 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


WAREROOMS, 
27 SUDBURY, 69, 71 & 73 PORTLAND 
STREETS, Boston. 
Factory East Cambridge. 
Jan. 4. 6m 


Something New at the South End. 


MRS. GRAHAM has opened NEW PATTERN 
— at No. 502 Shawmut Avenue, in connection 
with her 


DRESS-MAKING BUSINESS. 


Having secured the agency of TAY LOR’S IMPORT- 
ED PATTERNS (the only perfect ones in the world 
from which to cut every variety of Ladies’ Garments), 
Mrs. Graham promises Latest Styles and an Exact 
Fit. 

Patterns cut to measure, and satisfaction warranted 
or no pay will be required. 

A reduction to Dressmakers, who will find all desir- 
able patterns here, without going to New York. 

TAYLOR’S SYSTEM TAUGHT. The only per- 
fect one in the world for cutting Ladies’ Garments. 











French Patterns complete. French Fashion Journals 
for sale. 
MRS. GRAHAM, 


502 SHAWMUT AVE. 
. 4. 6m 


Buy the Best. 


ew If you want the LATEST IMPRC (EMER 
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| It has Rubber between the Wooden Sprin; 
New Attachment to Tubs, adapting itself oy every 


curve. 
A Folding Apron or Guide, to prevent the olothe® 
| o- falling back tnto the } wad . 
og eels that do not throw out of gear in pase 
| ing large articles. 
| IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 
Ever Offered to the Publiog 


The Improved Un1vERSAL is recommended as 8 
rior to all others by the Amerian Agriculturist, Wi 


and agricultura! papers all over Soa 
| “The UNIVERSAL is warranted the bestsS 
| GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’'l Agent, 


No. 98 Commercial Street, Boston. 
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| man and Reflector, Congregati 
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The annoyer of sleep is Bed-bugs 


pany can be washed clean with water and 5) 
by inside of Lounge, which naturally produces t 
Seeing is believing. The cheapest and best 





ANDERSON’S ANTI-BUG BED LOUNGE. 


. All Bed Lou aoe | 
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WOMAN AND OUT-DOOR STUDIES. 

It has been argued, and quite plausibly, too, 
that in some branches of natural science, wo- 
men cannot hope to attain even a fair degree 
of proficiency ; that only the exceptional one 
here and there, whose accidents favor her, can 
manage to pass beyond the amateur stage. 
Botany and ornithology, for instance, have 
been cited as studies presenting to their devo- 
tees a front of obstacles too imposing for female 
strength or courage, to say nothing of safety. 
They require long tramps and many of them. 
They must be attended to, oftentimes in foul 
weather. Most formidable ofall, they impose 
upon the student the necessity of solitary ex- 
cursions, when a companion cannot be had, 
for no bird or blossom awaits human conven- 
ience. In short, we are told that the rough, 
continuous, practical work, which must sup- 
plement the lore of the text-books if any re- 
spectable attainment is reached, is too rough 
for Woman’s bands. 

Let us see. In the first place, we admit the 
difficulties. There is no royal road to any 
study, out-door or in; no road with special ac- 
commodations for Woman. Indeed, the odds 
are against her, as must be seen. And yet I 
believe that any girl, of sufficient ability and 
will, can make for herself a fair standing in any 
department of natural science. The fact that 
so many women are teaching the out-door 
branches in our seminaries and high schools— 
and teaching with acceptance, too—proves 
that something can be done. The constant 
demand for higher grades of teachers, teach- 
ers who are at home out of books as well as in 
them, is a hopeful premium put upon the en- 
deavors of the future. 

But, aside from this professional mode of 
progress, which will take care of itself, there is 
that eternal “love of learning for its own sake,” 
which no obstacle, short of an insurmountable 
one, should be allowed to hinder. It is this 
which I would like to encourage in every pos- 
sible way. Now as to the long walks, believe 
me, they are not much of a bugbear. How long 
and far can you walk on a picnic excursion or 
ashopping? Just as long and as far, other 
things being equal, can you travel in the in- 
terests of science. To avoid harmful fatigue, 
begin with short walks to the woods and fields 
nearest you, enlarging your territory as you 
can. Donot think of wearing other than a 
short, loose dress, with as little weight as can 
be had, consistent with strength. Your easy 
old shoes ouglit to do veteran service on these 
occasions. They will answer your purpose 
still betier, if the heel is reduced to a mini- 
mum before starting. Make yourself comfort- 
able rather than picturesque. I need hardly 
suggest that your walking be leisurely, the ob- 
ject in view will insure that. Allow yourself 
agood margin of time, and leave some of your 
work for the “home run.’ Your wind will 
then have no chance to dwell upon your fa- 
tigue. If a casual conveyance happens along 
your way at the right time, do not scruple to 
ask for a lift. Many a pleasant ride in a farm 
wagon have I obtained in this way. 

If you take these and a few other precau- 
tions which will suggest themselves, I think I 
shall be safe in insuring you, at the end of a 
month or two, for a comfortable jaunt of balf- 
a-dozen miles or more. In out of the way lo- 
calities there is really no danger in a lady’s 
going where and when she pleases. I believe 
the danger in the vicinity of towns and cities 
to be greatly exaggerated; still itis best to be 
on the safe side. If you live in a city, the 
chances are much in your favor for securing 
suitable company among your acquaintances. 

Ido not see how you ever could be in such 
bad luck as not to be able to fiud a bright 
school boy or two whenever you might wish. 

If it comes to that, some street Arab or oth- 
er will jump at the chance to go for a few pen- 
nies. 

It is surprising that so few ladies are ac- 
quainted with the use of fire-arms—an almost 
indispensable aid in the study of animals and 
birds. I say almost, because I remember that 
Thoreau managed so as not to take life. But 
he was somehow in league with all the out- 
door folk, as the rest of us are not. They 
walked up to him to be labeled as if he were 
Adam himself. If there be another such wiz- 
ard on the face of the earth, I do not know it. 
In general, you might as well try to become a 
good botanist without a magnifier, as a good 
ornithologist without a fowling- piece. Besides, 
who would dare molest a lady with a gun? 
The weight of such an appendage might be 
something of a draw-back. Of course the 
lightest piece, which is at the same time relia- 
ble, should be chosen; one that will admit of 
“off-hand” shooting with perfect ease. From 
my own experience, I shoud think a gun of 
ordinary size too heavy for most girls. I may 
say, too, that I have never yet possessed the 
piece which was all I could wish; but I live in 
hope. 

It is an easy matter to become a fair shot. 
Some nervousness, perhaps, to be overcome at 
first, is the only difficulty I know of. The se- 
cret is practice, and less of that, even, than 
you may think. The delicacy and light ma-* 
nipulation of Woman is all in her favor here. 

“But the outcome?” Yes, I was looking 
for that question. 

I have no guage by which to measure the 
value or advantage of out-door study. Sup 





pose I say knowledge, bodily health, mental 
discipline, internal refinement, a deeper moral 
sense, a quickened love of God—will not these 
account for the time spent? Orif it ismoney 
value you have in mind, it is permitted you to 
be rewarded even in that way. 

A little book lies upon my table, which is, to 
me, more fascinating than the fairy stories of 
my childhood. It belongs to what may be 
called our open air litérature—a field too 
sparsely occupied as yet. Not scientific, strict- 
ly speaking, not even given to any great extent 
to Latin names, it yet shows signs, kere and 
there, of technical knowledge, whereby you 
know the author to be not unacquainted with 
the orders and method of the books. To be 
able to sympathize with the spirit of this little 
volume, to know by experience how closely it 
touches nature, I would not count amiss years 
of study and observation. Need Isay how en- 
viable I think the one who cculd write it? 

z. R. 

Salem, Washington Co., Ind. 


——— - 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


THE FUTURE OF FRANCE, 

“Therefore,” say the German Liberals, “they 
must do in France the contrary of what the 
new Monarchical Holy Alliance desires; they 
must, at any price, preserve and consolidate 
the Republic; they must neither think of war 
nor cherish ideas of vengeance against the 
German people, with whom Bismarck has 
known so well how to make use of the nation- 
al spirit stupidly awakened by Bonaparte, and 
which he will utilize again, if they give him 
the opportunity ; they must follow the example 
of Switzerland, and create a national militia of 
three million and a half armed men, instead 
of an irritating and costly standing army which 
often hurries nations into disastrous, offensive 
wars. If to this be added, in France, lay in- 
struction, compulsory and gratuitous, if the 
Church be separated from the State and from 
the school; then, in ten years, perhaps in a 
shorter time, the great French Republic will 
have conquered Europe without firing a single 
shot—for its harmony will be irresistible, and 
on the ruin of the thrones of the “‘timorous,” 
will be established the Confederation of Euro- 
pean nations.” —United States of Europe. 

CONGRESS IN PARIS, 

It almost seems as if the world were about 
to blossom out into one vast bouquet of Con- 
gresses, concerning which, one must hope that 
they will prove as useful as they are numerous. 
A “Universal International Congress, for the 
Emancipation of Women,’ is to be held at 
Paris in September next. Much wisdom has 
been sho wn in selecting the time, since it is 
probable that “most of the delegates to the 
Vienna Congress will then be at leisure; it is 
also the time of Parliamentary vacation in all 
the capitals of Europe; the members of the 
different Parliaments will easily be able to 
leave, and to lend us their countenance 
and support.’”” Wecannot doubt that, as M. 
Richer is the prime mover in this enterprise, 
it will be followed up with euergy and resolve. 
The number and wide circuit of the cities al- 
ready heard from, seem auspicious of success, 
and the nature of the object promises exten- 
sive beneficial results. We have to announce 
on the part of the late 

CONGRESS AT DARMSTADT 


A great reluctance to be mixed up with the 
cause of Women and Political Rights, and the 
wish to confine itself rather to that of their ed- 
ucation. We can say quite heartily with the 
Avenir, however: 

“Never mind! it is a good beginning. Wo- 
men educated, women free, we mightsay, Ig- 
norance is the saddest of all servitudes; the 
liberated mind finally rejects every form of 
domination.””’ We are glad to see that the idea 
of employing women as apothecaries’ assis- 
tants was touched upon at Darmstadt. The 
Berlin Frauenanwalt, a periodical of truly lib- 
eral stamp, contains an eloquent leader on 
this subject, called forth by the complaints 
which a Pomerauian board of inspectors has re- 
ceived for the last two years of the scarcity and 
dearness of druggist’s assistants. The state- 
ments contained in this article, based on the 
“exhaustive letter” of an experienced Pomer- 
avian physician, are such as all truly beneyo- 
Jent people, of whatever party, must cry Amen 


to. 
STRANGE SYMPTOMS IN SWITZERLAND. 


Church and State are ever wrestling together 
in the strangely constituted communities of 
the Continent, where the struggle owes its or- 
igin, in many cases, to the Dugma of Infallibil- 
ity established by the Ecumenical Council of 
1869-70. Tothe proceedings of this Council 
the world owes (by means of the opposition 
which they have called forth), aot only a Hya- 
ciuthe and a Déllinger, but many equally ear- 
nest, though bumbler confessors to the cause 
of Liberty of Conscience, in however illogical 
aform. A pastorin the Catholic Canton of 
Solothum, having denied the much mooted 
dogma, and being supported by his parish in 
the denial, was excommunicated and deposed, 
of course, from the priestly office, by Arch- 
bishop Lochat, his metropolitan. The civil 
government siding with the refractory parson, 
and the Archbishop setting its authority at 
naught, he has himself been called upon to en- 
dure the disgrace which he had meted out to 
his conscientious subordinate. Quite a blaze 
of interest necessarily springs up around such 





atransaction af this. The Anzeiger calls the 
case quite a unique one, and wecan only ad- 
vise the Archbishop to apply for the separa- 
tion of Church and State, which leaves the 
schisms of societies to their own powers of 
logic and volition, while the over-brooding 
presence of a liberal government prevents the 
outbreak of all retaliation, save the spiritual. 
J.B Ae 
GERMAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

At the meeting of the German Woman Suf- 
frage Association of New York, on the 14th 
inst., a report, enumerating the principal oc- 
curences of the last months in regard to the 
Woman question in this country and abroad 
was read by Miss Meta Volkman. 

Next in order was a short paper by Miss E. 
Wendt on “Women as Jurors,” followed by 
the reading of Judge Kingman’s letter, and 
concluding by a debate on the same subject. 

This society holds its regular meetings on 
the second Friday of every month. Commu- 
nications may be addressed to Miss M. VoLK- 
MAN, Secretary, No 5 Frankfort St., New York. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 
A MEMORIAL OF ALICE AND PH@BE CARY. 

By Mary Clemer Ameg. 

There has long been a kindly feeling in the 
public heart for Alice and Phoebe Cary. Even 
those who had never been among their favored 
guests knew them for gentle souls, who, in 
the midsts of the confusions and beguilements 
of the great city, kept their true hearts and 
their high faith. Though long shut off from 
communion with woods and fields and grow- 
ing things, their spirits still vibrated to Nature’s 
slightest touch. They never tired of telling, 
nor their sympathetic readers of hearing of 
the low brown house which sheltered their 
childhood, where boughs of apple and cherry 
trees pushed almost through their little attic- 
window, and the sweet-brier which covered 
the side was ‘‘The only thing about the place 
that seemed designed solely for ornament;” 
of the father of shrinking nature but intelli- 
gent and of blameless life, ‘‘who sang his chil- 
dren to sleep with holy hymns, and habitually 
went about his work repeating the grand old 
Hebrew poets and the precious promises of 
the New Testament;” and of the beautiful, 
blue-eyed mother, “of superior intellect and 
well-ordered life.” 

It is interesting to note that these women of 
so exceptionally fine organization, inherited 
from each parent, respectively, those qualities 
usually considered as the characteristic en- 
dowment of the opposite sex. 

“From their father they inherited the poet- 
ic temperament, the love of nature and of 
dumb creatures, their loving and pitying 
hearts. From their mother they inherited 
their interest in public affairs, their passion for 
justice, their devotion to truth and duty, 
their clear perceptions and sturdy common- 
sense.”’ 

From this humble home in the Miami Val- 
ley there came, now and then, into the great 
world, a few notes of song, and the sympathy 
which they called forth encouraged the young 
singers to seek a new home iu thecity. So, in 
November, 1850, Alice Cary, “broken in health, 
sad in spirit, with little money, but dauntless 
energy—started alone to seek her fortune in 
the city of New York. Referring to this, la- 
ter, she gaid ‘Ignorance stood me in the stead of 
courage. Had I known the world as I have 
known it since, I should not have dared.’ 

We may well believe that she who braved so 
much was no weak nature, and that all its 
fine feminine gold was set ‘in a will of iron.’ 
She soon summoned to her Phoebe and a 
younger sister, and the three made a home. 
It was humble, very humble in externals, but 
the magnet of these noble souls was set in its 
midst. 

As success crowned their combined efforts, 
and especially the untiring literary industry of 
Alice, they secured a better home, still modest 
in size but very tasteful and attractive, in 
which, on Sunday evenings, gathered, infor- 
mally, at the tea-table, a choice circle of earn- 
est, brilliant and cultivated men and women. 
‘Perhaps neither sister could have attracted 
into one circle so many various minds. Each 
sister was the counterpart of the other. To 
the sympathy, tact, gentleness and tenderness 
of Alice, were added the wit and bonhomie 
and sparkling cheer of Phoebe. The combi- 
nation was perfect for social effect and suc- 
cess.” 

Perhaps tbere has been nothing in America 
more nearly approaching the famous Parisian 
Salons, than the receptions which, for fifteen 
years, these sisters held. The world knows 
Alice Cary, the poetess, so well that the reader 
of this biography will be tempted to linger 
longest on Alice Cary, the woman, and the 
more readily since we are told that “‘we could 
not know her without learning that the wo- 
man, in herself, was far greater and sweeter 
than anything she had ever produced.” 

Phoebe, besides being endowed with poetic 
talent, was gifted with quick and sparkling 
wit. Such effervescence as made merry the 
breakfast-table and evening coterie, is difficult 
to keep and communicate. So close was the 
bond between the sisters that it seemed im- 
possible that any tenderer love should sepa- 
rate them, nor could death itself hold them 
long asunder. 








Alice bore, through life, the scar left by an 
early attachment to which her lover had 
proved false. 

To Pheebe, a love deep enough to have 
culminated in marriage came only late in life, 
when she found the tendrils of her affection 
which had wound about the dear home so in- 
terlaced with those of Alice, that she could 
not transplant her own without uprooting her 
sisters. She put aside the bright dream un- 
falteringly, and Alice never knew what it cost 
her. 

The closing scenes of these lives are full of 
pathos. Alice, spent with toil, surrendered 
life with clinging reluctance, and Phebe, 
though she struggled bravely to keep cheer- 
fully on in the work which was now all her 
own, could not live without the strength and 
affection on which she had always leaned. 
By force of circumstances Phcebe was deprived, 
in her last days, of the presence of these near- 
est and dearest. Long the center of a brilliant 
circle, in the extreme hour, she asked, with 
touching appeal, ‘Where are my friends?” 
Yet their love had not failed her, and tender- 
ly it follows her to their new home beyond the 
grave. 

Only a biographer at once so gifted and so 
loving as Mrs, Ames, could have answered so 
well the public desire for a record of the lives 
of these two noble women. 

As a ballad- writer Alice excelled, but if the 
poetry of either is written for posterity it 
seems to us to be that of Pheebe. In vigor of 
conception, depth of passion and power of dra- 
matic expression, she was much superior to 
Alice, while she was not less endowed with 
tenderness. We would quote, if we had space, 
“A Dying Hymn,” “A Sure Witness,” “A 
Woman’s Conclusions,” and “Nearer Home.” 
The latter seems worthy a permanent place in 
our hymnology. 

As less familiar, and as Phcoebe’s word to 
those she left, we quote: 

PUTTING OFF THE ARMOR. 
“Why weep ye for the fallin 
Of the transient twilight gloom ? 


I am weary of the journey, 
And have come in sight of home. 
“TI can see a white procession 
Sweep melodiously along, 
And I would not have your mourning 
Drown the sweetness of their song. 
“The battle strife is ended ; 
I have scaled the hindering wall, 
And am putting off the armor 
Of the soldier—that is all! 


“Would you hide me from my pleasures ? 
Would you hold me from my rest ? 
From my serving and my waiting 
I am called to be a guest! 
“Of its heavy, hurtful burdens 
Now my spirit is released ; 
I am done with fasts and scourges, 
And am bidden to the feast. 


‘‘While you see the sun descendng 
While you lose me in the night, 
Lo, the heavenly morn is breaking, 

And my soul is in the light. 
“T from faith to sight am rising, 
While in deeps of doubt you sink; 
*Tis the glory that divides us, 

Not the darkness, as you think. 
“Then lift up your drooping eyelids, 
And take heart of better cheer; 

Tis the cloud of coming spirits 
Makes the shadows that ye fear. 

“Oh, they come to bear me upward 
To the mansion cf the sky, 

And to change as I am changing 
Is to live, and not to die; 

“Is to leave the pain, the sickness, 
And the smiting of the rod, 

And to dwell among the angels. 
In the City of our God.’”’ 

M. F. E. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Woman's Liberal Christian Mission. 

The third service of this cour-e will be held at Un- 
ion Hall. No. 300 Washington Street, on Sunday next 
at3}p.M. Sermon by Rev. Celia Burleigh, of Brook- 
lyn, Conn, 





New England Woman's Club. 

Mrs. Stenhouse, of Salt Lake City, Utah, will hold 
aconversation with the members of the C!ub on Sat- 
urday, March 29, at 3-30 P.M. Subject, ‘*The Mormon 
Women of Utah’” 

Monday, March 31, 3-30, Miss E. P. Peabody will 
read a paper on Education for Young Women, to be 
followed by discussion. 


Dr. Mary J. Safford 
Will deliver her next lecture Sat. April 5, as usual, 
1-30 P. M. 





NOTICE. 

Subscribers who are stillin arrears for the WoMAN’S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- 
scriptions, The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt. 


Wanted—Good American Help. 

An efficient, self-respecting Amer.can woman, who 
can cook and iron well, and is able to do the general 
housework for a family of five persons, can hear of a 
good situation by applying at the office of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Tremont Place. 


New Premiums. 





To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of waich the market 
price is $60. | 


will give a course of six lectures upon physiological 
and anatomical subjects, demonstrated by microscop- | 
ic and macroscopic specimens, beginning at 1} o'clock | 
P. M., Saturday, March Ist, at No.4 Boylston Place. | 
Price tifty cents a lecture. 


DR. 
from 11 A. M.to2 P.M 








DR. ADDIE WILLIAMS, Office Hours from | 


A.M. 
NO. 4 BOYLSTON PLACE. 
Dec. 14. ly 





TH E BES Mrs. T. B. Briggs’ Patent Mark- 

s ing INK, and Briggs’ Patent 
NICKEL Marking PEN. Instantly and permanently 
Jet Black No heat or sun required to develop it. 


Samples free, Package sent free for90 cents. Agents | 


wanted, male and female 
5 1) emer 46 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
ar. 


| 
Dr. Mary J. Safford | 
| 
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GOOD WORDS 


— FOR THE — 


PAIN-KILLER. 


d the Pain-Kifler.— 


fidant) 





We can 
Toronto Baptist. 

It is the most effectual remedy we know of for 
aches, pains, flesh wounds, &c.—St. Johns News, P. Q. 

We advise that every family should have so effec- 
tual and speedy a Pain-Killer.— Amherst (N. 8.) Ga- 
zette. 

Our own experience is that a bottle of Pain-Killer 
is the best physician a traveler can have.—Hamiiton 
Spectator. 

For both internal and external application have 
found it of great value.—Christian Era. 

A medicine no family should be without.—Montreal 
Transcript. 

Could hardly keep house without it.—£d. Voice. 

Should be kept in every house, in readiness for sud- 
den attacks of sickness.—Christian Press. 

No article ever obtained such unbounded pop 
ity.—Salem Observer. 

One of the most reliable specifics of the age.—Ola 
North State. 

Its power is wonderful and unequaled in relieving 
the most severe pain.—Burlington Sentinel. 

An indispensable article in the medicine chest.—W. 
Y. Examiner. 

It will recommend itself to all who use it.—Georgia 
Enterprise. 

Is extensively used and sought after as a really use- 
ful medicine.—Journal, St. John, N. B. 

No medicine has acquired such a reputation; it has 
real merit.— Newport Daily News. 

One of the most useful medicines; have used it and 
dispensed it for the past twenty years.—Rev. Wm. 
Ward, Assam. 

The most valuable medicine now in use.— Tenn. Or- 
gan. 

It is really a valuable medicine, and used by many 
physicians.— Boston Traveller. 

We always keep it where we can put our hands on 
it in the dark, if need be.—Rev. C. Hibbard, Burmah. 

One of the few articles that are just what they pre- 
tend to be,—Brunswick Telegraph. 

In my mountain travels no medicine is of so univer- 
sal application as Pain-Killer.—Rev. M. H. Bixby, 
Burmah. 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS, 


136 HIGH ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I., 

111 SYCAMORE ST., CINCINNATI, O., 
877 ST. PAUL ST., MONTREAL, CANADA, 
17 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, ENG. 
March 1. 4m 








ALL SEEKING 





Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CrrcuLaTION RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post- 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, 60centsincloth. Address 


T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 


CARPETS!! 


GOLDTHWAITH, 
SNOW & KNIGHT 


Having put in a stock of 


CARPETS, 
OILCLOTHS, 
Ete., Ete., Ete., 


SECOND TO NONE IN THE COUNTRY, 


Invite the attention of PURCHASERS IN ANY 
QUANTITY, with the assurance that the prices shall 
be at the bottom quotations of Boston or New York. 





SPECIAL ATTENTION 


Given to furnishing CHURCHES, HALLS, and PUB- 
LIC BUILDINGS, at about wholesale prices, 





THE LARGEST AND LIGHTEST OARPET 
STORE 1N BOSTON. 


GOLDTHWAITE, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 


43 & 45 Washington St., 
MARY J. SAFFORD, Office Hours | 


BOSTON. 
Mar 29 tw 


PIMPLES. 


I will send (free) recipe formy VEGETABLE BALM, 
removing Pimpies, BLAcK Worms, BLOTCHES, 
Freckexs, Morus, TAN, and all Diseasks OF THB 
SKIN, leaving it clear and with a healthy glow. Als, 
sure process for fine growth of Hair on bald heads or 


smooth faces. 
THOS. F. CHAPMAN, Chemist. 
P. 0. Box 5128. 197 Broadway, N. Y. 
Mar 29 bt 
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